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For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY CANDIDATES AND 
“HEATHEN LANGUAGES. 

Editore=1 am happy to see in 
your paper the suggestions of several of 
your-correspondents regarding the import- 
ance of: giving our young foreign missiona- 


ries: better: preparation for their work. 
before leaving home. Some of them are, 


judicious, and some are, to say the least, 
. the result of experience. During a 


residence of some twenty-two years in 8. 


foreign field, contending with a debilitating 
climate, almost constant domestic afflictions, 
nd lauguages whose name is “legion,” 
is subject often occurred to my mind as & 
, Very important one. There is, however, a 
great diversity of opinion on this as well as 
on other topics connected with the mission- 
ary work on mission ground. All do not 
- see it from the same stand-point The fol- 
lowing are some of the principal objections 
urged by missionaries of experience in the 
foreign field, against a candidate for: the 
work devoting much time to the acquisition 
of the language of the heathen at home. 
1. He requires all the mental training 
rye sedge in our colleges and seminaries 
before he enters the field; that preaching 
to the heathen efficiently does, in fact, re- 
quire more knowledge, and a greater variety 
_ of learning; than is essentially necessary for 
& minister at home; that the missionary to 
India or China has a wily priesthood, long 
established and dearly cherished systems of 
subtle errors, interwoven with the whole 
framework of society, to contend with every 
day. To attack and successfully refute 
these, requires him to be not only apt in 
disputation, but well versed in logic and 
metaphysics, as well as in Christian theolo- 
gy, polemic and didactic divinity, and natu- 
ral science; that these branches can be 
learned better at home than abroad; that 
the candidate should give his whole time 
and strength to them before he goes forth 
to the heathen. : 

2. That a missionary should commence 
his foreign work directly with the heathen, 
at 9s early an age as possible. The younger 
he is the more readily he will adapt himself 
to their customs, modes of thought and 
habits, as far as is desirable; and the more 
easily he will acquire a knowledge of their 
true character. It is very seldom a mis- 
sionary, who enters the field after he has 
passed his thirtieth year, excels as an effi- 
cient workman. He may be useful in many 
ways, but not in direct preaching. Con- 
vinced of the great importance of their 
officers, both civil and military, entering 
their service at an early age, the East India 
Company would not receive any application 
from those over twenty-one years of age. 

8. The almost impossibility of any one 
‘acquiring a correct pronunciation of a lan- 
guage learned where it is not spoken. 
There are niceties of accents and tones be- 
longing to eastern languages which can only 
be learned, by a foreigaer, by close atten- 
tion to the constant click around him, and 
much practice; and even then very few 
succeed entirely, and many fail in a great 
measure of making themselves understood. 
It was said of a young English officer, who 
had learned the Hindustini language to the 
satisfaction of his friends and self in Eng- 
land, that. when he met the first Hindu in 
Calcutta, he addressed him thus—‘*7um 
Hindustini zabin bol sukte ho?’ (Can you 
speak the Hindustani language?) the native 
replied, “I speak English, sir—I don’t 
understand you.” The following words are 
-@ specimen of the nicety required:—dde, 
with the dental ¢, is word; but dat, with 
the cerebral or lingual ¢, is road. Gudhi, 
with the aspirated lingual «2, means she-ass ; 
and gudi, with the unaspirated dental d, 
means throne. A foreigner, in speaking the 

, language, very uften ignores these nice dis- 
tinctions, and of course is misunderstood. 
It is said that a Governor-General of India, 
in addressing the Emperor of Delhi, he 
wished his Majesty might sit on a gudhi 
(she-ass) all his life! He, of course, meant 
gudi (a throne.) It is all important a cor- 


rect prounciation should be acquired at the | 


start. An evil habit formed in this matter 
is as inveterate asin any other. Many mis- 
sionaries labour under it for life, and are a 
laughing stock to the heathen, when they 
. should be heard with reverence. 

4, It is said a young missionary can 
make himself useful from the first day he 
enters the foreign field. While studying 
the language, several hours daily, under a 


competent teacher, he can devote the rest of | 


his time to teaching in the English depart- 
ments of the mission schools, superintend- 
ing vernacular schools, distributing tracts 
with the native assistants, preaching through 
an interpreter, and attending to the secular 
affairs of the mission. In this way he can 
_ put into practice the language as he acquires 
- a knowledge of it, even if he knows but two 
words, or the name of our Saviour—Zsa 
- Masih. The writer was acquainted with a 
lady who travelled fourteen hundred mileg 
in India in her own conveyance on one word 
(jaldi quick.) | 
On the other hand, much may be said in 
favour of a missionary devoting a good deal 
of attention to the study of the language of 
his designated field before leaving home, 
and especially in case of those destined for 
India, to the Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian 
languages. These are_the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin of India. There are some twen- 
ty-five dialects in that country which seem 
to be direct offshoots from the Sanscrit. 
The old noble trunk is dead, and has lost 
its leaves; but its roots have still substance 
in them, and have spread far and wide, 
giving growth to a numerous offspring, 
modified by their different localities. These 
dialects are spoken and written solely by the 
various tribes of Hindus. From the Arabic 
is derived chiefly the Persian language. The 
former never was spoken in India. The 
latter is much used by learned Mohammedans, 
both in conversation and writing. From the 
Persian principally, but with a large mix- 
ture of Sanscrit, has lately sprung up the 
Urdu language. This is now the Lingua 
Franca of India, and is spoken equally by 
Hindusand Mohammedans throughout north- 
ern India. To understand thoroughly the 
dialects flowing from the fountains mention- 
ed, it is highly desirable, and I might say 
necessary, for a missionary’s efficiency, to 
have a pretty extensive knowledge of those 
original languages—at least enough to con- 
sult them at pleasure. They are the learned 
languages of the country. The educated 
Brahwio chants his Sanscrit, cross-legeed 
in his temple, and considers it the sumum 
bonum of knowledge. The erudite Moulaei, 
with suppliant knee and clasped hands, vo- 
ciferates-his Arabic, and deems it the purest 
and most perfect language in the world. In 
their estimation, the missionary who is not 
acquainted with these gems of knowledge 
knows nothing at all, and is not worth lis- 
tening to. Some acquaintance, therefore, 
with Sanscrit, and Arabic, and Persian, be- 
sides the utility derived from them, adds 
greatly to a missionary’s influence and stand- 
ing in India. In preaching and discussing, 
the writer has gained more attention to his 
subject by quoting a few stanzas from the 
Shastres or Persian poetry than in any ther 
way. No missionary to India ought to omit 
entirely the study of these learned languages. 
If facilities were created for teaching 
them, the study of them might be prose- 
outed with great advantage at home. The 


| 


| 


candidate for the foreign field would then, 
at the very entrarfce on his work, hold in 
his hand the keys to the various dialects he 
would have to master. As they are chiefly 
dead languages, the correct pronunciation 
of them cenit not be so important as that 
of the dialects, and might be acquired with 
sufficient accuracy from a returned mission- 
ary conversant with them. To these might 
be added some knowledge of the Urdu. 
This would be ready change wherever the 
missionary might goin India. The candi- 
date would’ have more time to study, these 
languages at home than in India. On his 
arrival there the first want, felt more than 
all others, is the acquisition of the spoken 
languages. To these he addresses himself 
for at least four or five years, and by the 


time he has power to use them, he has be- | 


come so much involved in direct missionary 
work and other cares, that he finds no time 
to study the original, however much he may 
desire and feel the need of it. Consequent-. 
ly, very few missionaries ever devote any at- 
tention to the study of them. They shoul 
therefore be attended to before entering the 
field, while the student has nothing to do 
but to study. ‘The children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” | | 
The East India Company, tired of the 

evil working of their loose system of educa- 
tion for their civil service, in 1809 founded 
a College at Haileybury, in England, for 
the instruction of their future civilians in 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and such other 
oriental studies as were requisite to fit 
them for usefulness, and no candidate was 
received until he had passed through the 


‘course prescribed. Even for their army, 


the cadets, on their joining their Military 
Academy at Addiscombe, ware required to 
pass an examination on several of the In- 
dian languages before they could be ad- 
mitted into the army. Surely, if it re- 
quired a knowledge of Sanscrit, Arabic, 
and Persian, to make good ‘rulers and 
officers in the army, it is no Jess important 
for the missionary of the cross, and if by 
the East India Compahy it was thought 
better to have these languages taught to 
their servants at home than on heathen 
ground, it ought to lead our Church to 
consider the subject well with regard to 
her missionaries. 
regard to heathen mythology, manners, and 
customs, might be given by experienced 
men, and much useful advice, important to 
the young missionary, relative to the cli- 
mate, his health, and intercourse with the 
people, which no man who has not himself 
taken part in the work can give. A Pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages and Lit- 
erature might be connected with one of our 
Theological Seminaries, say Princeton or 
Allegheny. This might include Hebrew. 
It would be desirable to procure a man 
capable of teaching Sanscrit, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Chinese, as well as some of the 
principal dialects of India‘and China. But 
as this could not at present be done, two 
Professors at least would be requisite. Were 
such an arrangement effected at either of 
the Seminaries mentioned, it would, doubt- 
less, attract many, if not all, the candi- 
dates for the missionary work in China and 
India to it. These are our most important 
fields, and should be provided for first. 
The Professorship might be sustained in 
art, at least, by the different Boards of 
Miseions, who might avail themselves of 
the advantages. But they ought to be en- 
dowed by some’ wealthy and benevolent 
friends of Missions, so as to be placed on a 
sure basis. J. M. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN ILLINOIS. 


Messrs. Editors—Last fall the Presbytery 
of Sangamon directed its Committee on 
Missions to procure a minister for the Por- 
tuguese churches under its care. The Com- 
mittee addressed , the beloved medical 
brother, whose labours were blessed to the 
Portuguese in their own land, and the fol- 
lowing is his reply, which it is desired that 
you publish, and it is hoped that some bro- 
ther in our Church will feel himself called 
to offer for the work. They are an inter- 
esting people, and their spiritual destitu- 
tion appeals to the Christian heart. Cor- 
respondents may address me on the subject. 
Yours truly, C. P. JENNINGS, 

Springfield, Ilinois. 


February 11, 1861. 
My Dear Sir—About four weeks ago I 
received your favour of the 21st October, 
respecting a pastor for the Portuguese 
churches in Illinois. It deeply grieves me 
to hear of their present condition, and I fear 
much for their future history; at the same 


time my opinion has long been and still is, 


that the Christians of the United States are, 
to a large extent, responsible for the evil 


among the Portuguese refugees, and are 


consequently bound to try to remedy it. 
Why? Because from curiosity, or some 


other motive, they carried about from city 
to city, and from church to church, and 
caused to stand up and sing, and be gazed ! 
at by old established Christians, companies 
of men and women, who shortly before. 
could scarcely read, and who, though they 
had passed through severe trials for the sake 
of God’s true gospel, were young in the 
faith; persons whose previous lives, as ser- 
vants or labourers in retired valleys and on 
mountain sides, entirely unfitted them to 
stand so severe a test of Christian character. 
No wonder if pride and self-conceit crept 
in! 
office-bearers, has, I believe, been the bane 
of the people ever since. 


And that pride, especially in their 


I have little that I can advise. I know 


of no educated Portuguese fit to become 
their pastor. 
be found, and if found, would not meet 
with so much respect as a teacher of another 
race. 
young men more promising than 
peared to be before going to study, and if 
any of them were sent to college, I should 
fear a similar result. 


I fear such an one is not to 


I have not heard of any of their 
ap- 


As to myself, it is needless to say more 


than that earnestly as [ must ever desire 
the good of that people, I do not see it 
to be my duty to be among them; and did 


I know of any Portuguese believer likely to 


be useful in spreading the blessed message 
of salvation, I would rather urge bim to go 


to the hundreds of thousands of perishing 


ones who speak the same tongue in other 
lands, than advise his settling among the 
comparatively few families in Illinois who 


possess the word of God, and who ought 
themselves to be the instruments of blessing 
to others. God grant that they may not 
instead become as stones of stumbling and 
a rock of offence! 

What, then, is to be done? The only 
thing that occurs to me is, that the Chris- 
tians of the United States should try to re- 
pair the injury (which I believe they un- 
wutingly inflicted), by providing for this 
people from their own churches an educa- 
ted, warm hearted Christian pastor. Let 
him study the Portuguese language (which 
could be acquired sufficiently in six months), 
and heartily devote himself to the service 
of Christ among these interesting families, 
seeking to promote love to God, trust in 
Christ, Christian union, and pity and effort 
for a perishing world. The circumstances 


Much information in ) 


of the refugees should enable them to pay 


such a pastor themselves, and if the right 
man were found, and he went to work in 
the right way, I believe they would be 
willing, as well as able, to do so, and that 
it would appear that there are precious ma- 
terials in them, which can be turned to 
good account for your State, and for the 
Church of God among you. If something 
of the kind be not done, I fear they will* be 
comparatively lost to the world and to the 
Church; and if the United States cannot 
afford such a man for their own citizens, 
how can they expect one to be provided 
from Britain, Portugal, or Brazil? — 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours truly, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE REV. DR. DORRANCE. 


The Rev. John Dorrance, D.D., died at 
his residence in the borough of Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, on Thursday morning, 
the 18th ult., in the sixty-first year of his 
age. 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Wy- 
sox, Bradford county, Pennsylvania. From 
there he was called, on the 8th of July, 
1833, to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
church of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. He 
accepted the call, and was soon after in- 
stalled, and entered upon his new field of 
duty and labour. His physical constitution 
was quite delicate; yet few ministers have 
laboured more constantly or more efficiently 
in their sacred calling. He did not confine 
himself closely to his own church, but while 
he uniformly conducted two services in his 
own congregation on the Sabbath, he preach- 
ed frequently in the suburbs and surround- 
ing country, either building up new, or 
strengthening existing congregations. 

He gave a liberal patronage to other 
Presbyterian congregations in his vicinity, 
by contributing of his own means, and by 
exerting his personal and pastoral influence 
to aid in the erection of houses for public 
worship in places where the people were un- 
able to build without help. 

He did much in this way to extend the 
denominational interests to which he was 
attached. This liberality secured him es- 
teem and respect wherever he was known. 
In his long pastorate he acquired the grow- 
ing confidence and affection of the people 
of his charge. His labours were blessed 
with an annual growth and enlargement of 
the church and congregation over which he 
presided. His success was marked by a 
constant increase in ability and disposition, 
on the part of the congregation, to promote 
and sustain the denominational and general 
benevolent enterprises of the day. To his 
tact, energy, and perseverance the congre- 
gation owes the erection of the substantial 
and beautiful church building in which it 
now worships, as also the convenient brick 
building which has been erected for the 
education of the daughters of the church. 

A-brief obituary notice is not sufficient 
to set forth in detail the fruits of his labours 
in mere externals for the convenience and 


‘advancement of the congregation. Those 


that know the extent of his persistent la- 


bours can best appreciate their worth. - 


As a pastor, few men have succeeded 
better in acquiring friends and retaining 
them. In talents, Dr. Dorrance stood much 
above mediocrity. His sermons were logi- 
cal and practical; always true to our stand- 
ards, and frequently of a high order. In 
pastoral duties he was judicious and dis- 
creet. Prudence with him was a cardinal 
virtue. His piety was calm and uniform. 
In his intercourse with his session he was 
always candid and respectful, and during 
his whole ministry there was no single in- 
stance of a want of harmony in the action 
of the session. In the Presbytery his coun- 
sel was sought and respected. In his do- 
mestic relations he was happy, but sorely 
tried and afflicted by sickness in his family. 
The loss of a devoted wife, after long pining 
sickness, and of four pious children, just as 
they were ripening for usefulness in the 
Church, were sad and painful bereavements. 
In his last sickness he gave a patient illus- 
tration of the sustaining power of that reli- 
gion which he had professed and preached. 
In his sickness, surrounded by his friends, 
in the last extremity, calm and collected, 
he declared that he could trust wholly in 
the Saviour in whom he had believed, and 
that he felt in his own soul the sustaining 
power and consolation of that religion which 
he had preached to his people. 

He retained an unclouded intellect, and 
fully understood his condition until he was 
called by the Master to rest from his labour 
and sleep in Jesus. O. C. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PILGRIM TALKING WITH 
HIMSELF. 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


He that covereth his sin shall not prosper.—Prov. 
13, 


It is the devil’s policy to cover sin. When 
I am invited to engage in a questionable 


‘ enterprise, he suggests that others will not 


know it, unless I tell them. When I am 
accused, he invariably suggests the plea, 
not guilty. In place of confessing my fault, 
he would have me return rebuke for rebuke; 
whereas, even if I am innocent, it would be 
better to give a soft answer, thus :—«<I am 
sorry I have offended you. I will try to do 
better.” 

In some cases, it makes a fire worse to 
cover it up; so with sin. I might as well 
try to put out a coal of fire by covering it 
up with gunpowder, as to try to get rid of 
a sin by covering it in my bosom. It will 
burn like fire until it is confessed; then 
only can its fire be quenched. It is a fire 
of hell, which God only can control, and 
this he will not do, unless I comply with 
his conditions.. I’ must confess to Him, 
and not only to Him, but to the man whom 
I have offended, even to a child, or a ser- 
vant, or to the stranger—to the proud man; 
to the enemy, who has injured me far more 
than I have injured him; and still more to 
the brother in the church. I know there 
are some respectable people who wou!d not 
do so; but I must do it. I must have 
peace. If we confess our sin®, He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence.—Prov. rv. 23. 


God holds me to account for my thoughts, 
therefore I must learn to control them. 
The task is difficult, but it can be done, or 
God would not require me to obey his laws 
in thought, as well as in deed. Let me 
inquire, what I can do. I can begin the 
day by directing my thoughts at first to 
some good subject. As one thought sug- 
gests another, it is easier to control the 
first thought of the day, than those which 
follow it. I can make an agreement with 


my eyes to turn away from beholding in- 
iquity, or from reading any thing that I do 
not know to be good. I can keep my feet 
from the company of the ungodly; or if I 
cannot escape them, I can avoid joining in 


The deceased had been settled as_ 


their foolish talk, trying rather to begin 
useful conversation. I can accustom my- 
self to speaking such good thoughts as may 
be in my mind, whenever permitted to do 
80, because the utterance of thought pro- 
motes thought. I can be temperate in all 
things, so that, with good health, I can 
better control my mind. I can keep my 
hands employed, lest idleness should expose 
me to temptation. I can keep some sub- 
ject in store daily, which can be easily re- 
called for reflection or conversation. I can 
seek the company of those who will give me 
counsel on this subject, remembering the 
precious words recorded of those who feared 


| the Lord, and spake often one to another. 


I can watch against the suggestions of Sa- 
tan, and pray without ceasing. All this [ 
can try to do,'and, with God’s help, I will 
try to do it, until habit makes it easy. 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


Of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh. 
Luke vi. 45. 

If I would speak of good things, my heart 
must abound in good things. The best 
thing [ can put into my heart is the word 
of God, and I must try to have my heart so 
full of this that it will come out more nat- 
urally than any thing else. I cannot do 
this by reading a chapter in the Bible in 
the morning, and then forgetting it. I 
can do better by taking a single text of 
Scripture, and keeping it in my mind all 
day. When the word enters the heart, it 
seems to be like a spark of fire, which, left 
to itself, will die; but if cherished, will 
expand to any extent. I propose to make 
an experiment to get this effect from the 
truth, thus:—I will take a text, or a small 
portion of truth, as a subject of reflection 
for a day, and on the following day another 
text, and so on for a short period; then I 
will revigw the same texts; then I will re- 
peat the review, and continue doing so, 
hoping that thus these texts may become so 
precious, that the suggestion of one of 
them will cause my heart to burn ‘within 
me. I would that the story of the cross 
should no longer appear to me like a rote 
of ancient history, but like a living truth, 
about which I should delight ever to speak. 
Then should I find the joys of salvation; 
sinners would be converted by my words; 
and when I crossed the Jordan, I might 
be welcomed by some ransomed ones, wait- 
ing to see the friend who first taught them 
to love the Saviour. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOOD AND EVIL ASSOCIATIONS. 
No. II. 


deliverance of Lot, we have, among others, 
this one solemn admonition—that on his 
own account he had no ground for the hope 
of escape. He was a righteous man in- 
deed; a believer in the true God, the God 
of Abraham; had been long in fellowship 
with Abraham, and in many respects had 
adopted the forms of Abraham’s devotion. 
But when the pen of inspiration records 
the reasons why the Lord sent Lot out of 
the midst of the overthrow, it says that he 
remembered Abraham. It does not men- 
tion at all the character of Lot himself. 
The Apostle Peter refers to this record, 
and commends the character of Lot as 
righteous; and implies that for his right- 
eousness he was delivered. But the two 
accounts together show that it took both 
his own personal character and his relation- 
ship to Abraham to procare his safety. 
And we are left to presume, that but for 
the patronage of Abraham, Lot would have 
been left to perish in the city. Abra- 
ham’s intercession for Sodom was doubtless 
prompted, or at least gréatly animated by 
anxiety for Lot; and yet how cautiously 
and delicately worded, to avoid mentioning 
his name. He seemed to fear that to plead 
for Lot expressly, might weaken his peti- 
tion. It might be asked, Why was he 
there? What call had he to mingle with 
those ungodly people, and fall into their 
condemnation? Abraham had no answer 
to such questions that could be to Lot’s 
advantage. The man had enfeebled his 
claim to Divine favour by the indulgence 
of his worldly mind. He had forfeited a 
protection so signal as that he now required. 
He had fallen from his standing as a man 
of God. He had no appeal, no plea for 
himself; Abraham hardly ventured any for 
him; for he had run into the danger of his 
own accord, and for unworthy reasons. He 
had put his children into the fire of Sodom 
as with his own hand; he had no resort 
but to Abraham’s unfailing friendship; 
and, in this temporal escape, the name of 
Abraham is his salvation; God remembered 
Abraham, and delivered Lot. 

When men of sound principles, and of 
right and sufficient knowledge, are not 
careful to guard against the corruptions of 
the world, their principles do not save 
them. ‘ When the righteous turneth from 
his righteousness and committeth iniquity, 
he shall even die thereby. His righteous- 
ness that he hath done shall not be remem- 
bered.” The righteousness of Lot fell 
short. He had sunk his legitimate claim, 
the great benefit of his righteoys principle, 
in that dead sea of wickedness in Sodom; 
and, by voluntary and inconsiderate connec- 
tion with the wicked, for worldly purposes 
alone, had interwoven his welfare with 
theirs. 

Good people, however, must not expect 
to escape a share in the evils naturally be- 
longing with the prevailing sin of the 
world. They cannot go out of the midst of 
it; they cannot avoid its contagion; and, 
in many points, the fair face of their cha- 
racter will become pitted with the pest. 
And when the wickedness around them 
comes toa head, and judgment begins to 
blaze in the land, the scathing fire will 
kindle on them, and burn off the raiment, 
even if it spare the flesh. The sin of the 


. world is too near them, it runs too much in 


their own blood to leave them wholly un- 
harmed in the day of vengeance. They 
see in all this that the ways of the Lord 
are right, and that their own suffering may 
even be their salvation. But they should 
consider thémselves as placed amidst wick- 
edness only to reprove and resist it. They 
should let their light shine. Here was no 
small part of Lot’s short-coming. He might 
have gone to Sodom, under divine direc- 
tion, as a preacher of righteousness—a mes- 
senger of purity, truth, and peace, as Jonah 
to Nineveh, as Noah amidst his generation 
before the flood. He might then have re- 
lied on divine protection for his life, and 
have even had a safe for his goods. But he 
was not moved with pity for the Sodomites, 
or abhorrence for their corruption. As he 


goes pitching his tent along towards Sodom, 


| of association with the good. 


From the brief history of the perils and. 


/ nearer at every move, he seems drawn to- 
wards the vortex. He acts as if the charm 
of the serpent were upon him; he is caught. 
He vexes his righteous soul indeed with 
the filthy conversation of the wicked. Its 
worldly advantages were not quite enough 
to reconcile him to it all. The wickedness 
was too gross for profit. But at all events, 
vexed as he was, we are not told that his 
voice was ever raised in reproof and warn- 
ing. And in the extremity, when his 
house is assaulted by the mob to insult the 
heavenly strangers who were with him, the 
hospitable soul offers to appease them by 
| sacrificing his own daughters to their rage. 
And now he flies for his life, leaving his 
home on fire, and his wife a pillar of salt 
on the plain, to dwell in the solitude and 
poverty of a cave. And the history and 
end of the Moabites and the Ammonites, 
show the blight of Sodom in his posterity. 
Tne next will speak of the dangers from 
evil associations, and the great advantages 


Ws 


: For the Presbyterian. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH. 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free-—JOHN viii. 32, 


The truth must be known. This know- 
ledge is not merely that of the intellect, 
and which leaves the heart untouched; it 
is not such a knowledge as unrenewed men 
may gain by the study of the word, for 
many thus know it, and yet remain slaves 
to sin all their lives. Yet this knowledge 
is important; the acquisition of it is one 
means of gaining the true knowledge; but 
it is not sufficient, it is not saving, we 
should not rest in it. For the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: they are spiritually discerned. What 
we need is this spiritual discernment, so 
that we can see the moral beauty of the 
truth, the excellency and loveliness of Di- 
vine things. We want an experimental 
knowledge of the truth—a saving know- 
ledge of it—and in order to this, we must 
be taught of God. Our understandings 
must be enlightened, so that we can see 
our need of that salvation which the truth 
reveals to us; our affections must be 
changed, so that we can appreciate the ex- 
cellency of Christ; and our wills must be 
renewed, that we may choose Christ and 
lay hold on him, and rest on him as our 
Saviour. All this is the work of the Spi- 
rit; so that, while the truth reveals Christ, 
to give a saving knowledge of the truth, 
and lead the soul to Christ, is the Spirit’s 
work. To know the truth, we must be 
taught of the Spirit; and in the very act 
of giving us this knowledge, the Spirit 
unites us to Christ and makes us free. As 


know the truth is to believe and obey it— 
it is to feel its power, to see its excellence, 
to be under its transforming and elevating 
influence, and to rest upon and obey the 
Saviour it reveals. 

Hence, as in preaching the truth, Christ 


cessity of a believing, experimental, saving 
knowledge of the truth, we must give due 
prominence to the Spirit’s office and work. 
The truth is revealed by the Spirit; it is 
applied by the Spirit; and he is the effi- 
cient Agent in renewing and sanctifying 
the soul. To be born again is to be born 
of the Spirit. He enlightens our minds in 
the knowledge of the truth; he enables us 
to see its beauty and appreciate it; he en- 
ables us to receive it, and apprehend it, 
and lay hold upon it, to believe and obey 
it. It is by his Divine power that the 
words are fulfilled in us—And ye shall 
know the truth; and the truth shall make 
you free. W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHITFIELD’S JOURNALS. 


New Enauanp, Saturday, Feb. 1744, 

Blessed be God for this last week’s mer- 
cies, for in it I have seen some sweet days 
of the Son of.Man! On Monday I preached 
twice for the Rev. Mr. Jewet, of R——, 
three miles from Ipswich, a hearty friend 
of the late times. On Tuesday I preached 
for the Rev. Mr. Chandler, six miles from 
thence, who is also like minded. On Wed- 
nesday I preached for the Rev. Mr. Emer- 
son, of T 
Thursday for the Rev. Mr. Parsons. On 
Friday I preached at Newbury. At every 
place nearly seven or eight ministers of 
Jesus Christ accompanied me. Their pre- 
sence strengthened my hands, and greatly 
satisfied the people. Our Saviour fed us 
as with marrow and fatness, and caused us 
to praise him with joyful lips. Each of 
the ministers for whom I preached gave me 
delightful accounts of what God had done 
for their people. Mr. Emerson, in particu- 
lar, told me there had been more done for 
him and his flock in a year or two, than for 
nearly twenty years before. At the same 
time they acknowledged there had been 
many imprudencies, and that I did not 
spare God’s children in my sermons, but 
spoke home to them, and bad them beware 
that Jesus Christ was not wounded in the 
house of his friends. It seemed to cut 
them to the heart. I preached but little 
terror; it seemed enough to tell them their 
Father would be angry with them. They 
looked, they heard, they sighed, and many 
wept bitterly. At Newbury I waited upon 
both the ministers, who treated me with 
civility, but would not consent to my 
preaching in their pulpits. I was therefore 
obliged, because it snowed very much on 
Friday—having first consulted the minis- 
ters who were with me—to preach in a new 
meeting-house belonging to an incorporated 
society, separated by Council from Rev. 
Mr. G———. These sent me an invitation, 
and the Rev. Mr. Webb advised me to 
comply with it. Notwithstanding, before 
sermon I declared that I did not preach to 
the congregation as a separate people, but 
only for conveniency, on account of the 
weather. Accordingly, the weather being 
fair on Saturday, I preached twice in a 
field belonging to Colonel Pearse, with 
whom I lodged. The Lord was pleased to 
melt down the people much. This is the 
second time of my preaching in the fields 
this winter. I do not remember that ever 
I was enabled to preach so frequently with 
such short intermission before. For almost 
a whole fortnight together I preached twice 
every day, besides riding with only about 
half an hour’s intermission. I found it 
hard for my body, but as it seemed better 
for the people’s souls, and they could by 
this means return sooner to their families, 
I thought I had a warrant to trust for 


strength as my day was, to that God who 


to know Christ is to believe in him, so to. 


is our great theme; so in teaching thé-ne-- 


, of the same stamp; and on 
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| causes those who wait on him to renew 
their strength. 7 
Here I parted from my good friends, 
Mr. Jewet, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Emerson. 
Mr. White, who went with me to the New- 
bury ministers, has favoured me with his 
company ever since I came to Cape Ann. 
Our parting was very affectionate, for our 
fellowship had been very sweet, and we re- 
joiced at the prospect never to part any 
more in the presence of that God, who 
makes his angels spirits, and his ministers 
a flaming fire. Make these thy dear ser- 
vants, OQ Lord, more and more such, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake! Amen and amen! 


ANDREW FULLER IN THE PULPIT. 


Very few men of his day produced so 
much impression in the pulpit as Andrew 
Fuller, and yet it would be almost difficult 
exactly to say how this impression was pro- 
duced. It would be entirely unnecessary 
to tell the reader that there is nothing 
'about him noisy, bombastical, or dogmati- 
cal. No trick of art, no artificial rhetoric, 
no oh’s and ah’s, nor any thing ever seen 


alike in his person and his manners. His 
prayers were short and scriptural, but, 
excepting on some very few remarkably 
exciting occasions, he did not manifest any 
extraordinary gift of prayer. He rises to 
preach with gloves on, and his hands placed 
in the pockets of his pantaloons. His look 
is heavy but commanding, and you want 
much to hear what such a man has to say. 
He reads his text, generally a plain and 
important passage of the divine word, and 
commences with great simplicity, and ap- 
parently with little or no emotion; at length 
one of his hands is drawn from its hiding- 
place, and in a few minutes the other is 
also released; a little while and a glove is 
drawn off, and the other shortly follows it 
to the pulpit floor. His feelings soon be- 
come earnest, as he places before you the 
exact views or feelings of the sacred writer; 
your attention is now fixed, the transparent 
simplicity of the preacher is wonderful; 
how is it you never saw the passage in that 
light before? Now comes, chiefly from the 
scriptural history, illustration after illustra- 
tion, intermingled with touches of the im- 
agination, and strokes of pathos which en- 
tirely command your attention, and do far 
more than call forth your admiration. If 
you can spare a moment to look at the 
preacher, you see he is twisting off a coat- 
button, and unconsciously preparing a task 
for Mrs.. Fuller on Monday morning. So 
much was this a habit, though always un- 
conscious of it at the time, that, among his 
intimate friends, he would describe a season 
of great enjoyment in preaching by calling 
it button-time.” 

- His sermons were from fifty minutes to 
an hour in length, and no one ever com- 
plained of him as being tedious. 
pression produced on the mind of the hearer, 
by any single sermon, would seldom be 
effaced. His arguments appeared irresisti- 
ble; so that a pious lady, who heard him 
for the first time in his own church, asked 
whether it was possible that there could be 
any unconverted persons among his regular 
hearers.— Chris. Times. 


- 


SPURGEON’S CONVERSION. 


I will give you a little of my own expe- 
rience, by way of showing you how I found 
peace with Christ. or five years I had 
had a desponding heart, and been in great 
trouble. I thought at that time that I was 
the most miserable creature that ever lived, 
and I hope and trust that none of you will 
suffer what I then endured. At night I 
dreaded to close my eyes in sleep, fearing 
that I might never wake again in this world. 
I thought that God was angry with me, 
and that he would send forth his judgments 
to consume me off the face of the earth. 
At times I would weep alone for several 
hours, and cogld not find any comfort; and 
I should have been in that unhappy state 
until the present day had it not been for 
the sovereign pd of God. I well remem- 
ber going out on one Sabbath day. I had 
listened to all sorts of sermons, some of 
them good sermons; but none of them were 
for me. One man preached the gospel of 
Christ doctrinally, another man practical 
sermons, and another preached the law; but 
I think I might have gone that dreary 
round until now, but that on the Sunday in 
question I happened to turn up a lane in 
which was a little Primitive Methodist cha- 
pel. I stepped into the place, but the 
minister had not come that day, and so his 
place was taken by a local preacher, (as I 
took him to be,) a poor old man out of the 
congregation. This old man took as his 
text the words from Isaiah xlv. 22: ‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth.” Now this poor old preacher 
was not an educated man by any means. [ 
can assure you he did not make any fine 
flourish from the text he had chosen. He 
was so stupid that he kept on repeating the 
text in some such manner as this—*“ Look,” 
says the text. It is not even lifting the 
hand, it is not running one hundred miles 
away; it is stopping where you are and 
looking. There is nothing sb hard for you 
to do as this, owing to your pride. ‘‘ Look 
unto me.” Many of you are looking to 
yourselves; some of you are looking to God 
the Father—but you must look. to Christ 
first. Some of you are looking to the 
Spirit, to see where if is at work; but you 
are not told to do that. ‘‘Look unto me,” 
says the text; and you have only to look as 
it directs. I am dying; well, look to the 
Saviour—he is sitting at God the Father’s 
right hand. ‘Look unto me.” Thus this 
old Primitive Methodist preacher went on 
until at last he caught sight of me where I 
was sitting under the gallery. ‘Youn 
man,” he says, ‘ you are miserable.” And 
I was miserable, as he might have learned 
from my looks. ‘You will always be 
miserable,” he continued, “until you at- 
tend to the text, until you ‘look unto 
Christ.’ Look!’ he shouted, as only a 
Primitive Methodist can shout. And I did 
look, there and then; and [I trust that I 
found peace with God. The burden with 
which I had so long been afflicted was gone. 
I went home happy, and so marked was the 
difference in my appearance that others 
could see the change. That one look to 
Christ had taken away all my burden. 

“ F’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die.” 


— 


Mr. Jay once remarked to John New- 
ton, in relation to the conversion of a 
very wicked man—“If this man is a 
true penitent, I shall never despair of the 
conversion of any one again.” Q, I 
never did,” rejoincd Mr. Newton, “since 


God saved me.” 


in the theatre. You saw him ascending 
the pulpit, tall, robust, stout, awkward | 
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MERIT AND GRACE. 


Why do the Scriptures every where in- 
sist that men cannot deserve salvation? 
They teach us that we do deserve destruc- 
tion. Now, should not the same moral na- 
ture have a possibility of merit on the one 
hand, as large as the possibility of demerit 
on the other? Ifa man can deserve to die 
eternally, does not that very statement im- 
ply that he can, by an opposite course of 
abtion, deserve to eternally? Many 
men think so, and therefore discard the Sa- 
viour. 3 

But let us see. May not a man deserve 

to lose what he cannot deserve to gain? If 
a merchant is pleased with a youth, and 
advances him rapidly to an equal share in 
his business, and then detects him in gross 
dishonesty, the youth clearly deserves to be 
displaced. Shall he, then, after six months’ 
or six years’ credible reformation, claim to 


the place at the first. It was a gift, even 
when he had done no wrong. And if he 
now ceases to do wrong, how shall that de- 
serve it? 

Kternal life is always a gift; and no 
creature can purchase it. See what it in- 
volves. A constitution fitted to conscious, 
holy, rapturous existence; the supply of 
all the material upon which that constitu- 
tion depends for motive, opportunity, and 
delight; the constant intervention of God’s 
care and power in sustaining this existence, 
and providing its various resources. Con- 
sider, besides, that this eternal life is one. 
The beginning assures of the whole. All 
the endless and growing power, and know- 
ledge, and holiness, and delight that belong 
to it, are pledged in the first throb. Then 
how shall even the angels merit it? Shall 
they earn it before they have being? Or, 
even if they were tested like Adam, how 
could they deserve the opportunity of a 
trial that might end so happily? And what 
trial should it be the endurance of which 
could deserve such a reward? The best ac- 
tion of any creature is finite; eternal life is 
infinite, and there is no proportion between 
them. At the first, therefore, God gives it. 
After that, the possessor may easily forfeit 
it, just as one motion with a dagger or a 
pistol may forfeit natural life. Then, if he 
is to receive it again, God must give it 
again. 

A man, then, who stands upon his merits 
before God, stands alone. No angel would 
hold up his head beside him. [ellow-sin- 
ner, do a fallen nature and a life of sin fit 
you to be the pioneer of all God’s creatures 
in this hopeless enterprise of meriting? 
Would it not better become your conscious 
guilt and weakness to take God's gift of life 
through Jesus Christ, and so give God the 
glory ?— Christian Intelligencer. 


THE WEARY HEART. 


My heart is weary of its inner life, 
So dark, so cold, so hardened, so unclean; 
So powerless for the Christian's constant strife, 
Shrinking so cowardly from each rough scene. 
So full of doubt, and dread, and murmuring, 
So empty of the beautiful and good; 
Full of complaints at every painful thing, 
And, ’mid its blessings, such ingratitude! 


My heart is weary of its constant sin, 
Fresh spots accumulate, each passing hour; 
My spirit sickens at a glance within, | 
Where evil has such undisputed power. 
Thoughts, wishes, feelings, have the same deep 
stain— 
Darkly it gathers all around my life; 
Sinning; repenting, then sinning again— 
Shall I ne’er rest from all this sin and strife? 


My heart is weary of its constant toil, 
Labouring ever, amid many fears; 
Sowing upon a wild and fruitless soil, 
And reaping nothing but more grief and tears; 
Striving for phantoms that elude my grasp, 
Lured by the ignis fatuus astray; 
Apples of Sodom in my tightened clasp— 
Joys that, if bright, are brief, and fade away. 


My heart is weary even of its love, 
Pouring its deep tide forth in bitter pain; 
Throwing its tendrils earthward, not above; 
Spending its rich intensity in vain! 
Leaning on frail, frail reeds that weakly bend 
E’en while the “ Rock of Ages” is close by; 
Yearning for love, while the all-loving Friend, 
With more than human tenderness, is nigh. 


My heart is weary; Jesus! Thou art rest 
To those who sigh in agony for thee, 

O, take me to thy kind and sheltering breast, 
And calm and happy will my spirit be! 

Melt, bless, and purify my restless heart, 
By keeping me for ever near thy side; 

’Tis heaven to be, dear Saviour, where Thou art, 
O, let my weary heart with thee abide. 


The World in Agitation—The Church 
Advancing. 


We are beginning to realize the words 
of the Prophet respecting the building 
the walls of Jerusalem in troublous times. 
If we look at the political and civil con- 
dition of the nations, we find them in a 
state of disturbance unparalleled. Most of 
the larger nations of the world are under 
some special visitation of Providence, or in 
progress of some great changes, or in excited 


-expectation of what is coming. 


Glance first at the remotest of these 
nations, to wit, Japan. That is, and for 
several years has been, undergoing a revo- 
lution as to its relations with the rest of 
the world, and is now threatened with one 
affecting its own internal affairs. The 
same remarks will apply with greater force 
to China, embracing one-third of the world’s 
population. The distance prevents our 
realizing the greatness of the events which 
have been in. progress there for several 
years. And over the vast empire of India, 
one calamity after another has been sweep- 


ing. Famine is now abroad where civil 


war has just done its fearful work. If we 
come over into Western Asia, we find the 
Turkish Empire amid the throes of dissolu- 
tion, requiring a foreign army to prevent 
its people from mutual slaughter. 

Pass over to Russia, and you find the 
present year giving date to one of the 
greatest national changes which have a 
record in history—twenty millions of slaves 
converted to freemen in a day. Poland, 
long oppressed, has been newly agitated, 
and now hails the rising of the star of hope. 
Austria is in a state of dread of what is 
coming upon her, while Hungary and Ven- 
ice are looking for an escape from her 
tyranny. Italy has undergone a change 
which has astonished the world, and which 
is as life from the dead. France is agitated 
by her Emperor’s participation in the eman- 
cipation of Italy, and the humiliation of 
the Pope, so that the Romish and anti- 
Romish parties within her are in a state of 
earnest’ conflict, and the nation is armed to 
the teeth, in preparation for unknown 
eventualities, and this state of expensive 
preparation for possible war is fully shared 
in by England and Germany. Then our 
own country is passing such a crisis as she 
never saw before, and such as needs not be 
described. 

Now while the outward condition of the 
world is in such agitation, how fares it 
with the kingdom of Christ? The work of 
missions to the heathen has, during the 
time of this agitation, advanced with 
greater vigour, and opened out into new 
fields of promise, more than ever before 


in modern times. The religious changes | 


be reinstated? He could not have claimed | 


| which have taken place in Italy, in conneo- 
tion with her political - enfranchisement, 
stand among the remarkable events of the 
times. Garibaldi, in a recent letter to the 
Evangelical Alliance, says, that the mass of 
the people in Italy, though Romish in 
name, are Protestant in fact, so far as Pro- 
testantism consists in a settled hostility to 
Romish principles and institutions. The 
hostility to Romanism developed in France, 
under the auspices and policies of the Em- 

eror, promises to produce immense fruits 

ut the revivals which have visited so 
many nations, and with such power, during 
these years of political agitation, present 
the most cheering aspect of the times.— 
Boston Recorder. 


CHRISTIAN HEROISM OF PAUL. 


Human nature is so constituted, that a 
character distinguished for bravery, 
sessing that hegpic spirit which shrinks 
from no danger; facing, if need be, the 
cannon’s mouth, or pressing into the thick- 
est of the fight, seldom fails to win the 
admiration of the world. . 

The names of those renowned for mighty 
deeds shine with peculiar lustre upon the 
pages of history, and the brows of earth’s 
heroes their admirers ever delight to en- 
circle with laurel. 

But there is a more lofty heroism than 
that which has a contempt for mere earthly 
danger; and a character possessing that 
boldness of spirit, a true model of the 
Christian hero, ‘‘elad in the whole armour 
of God,” we find in the person of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

From the moment when, with the ardour 
of a new-born soul, he cries, ‘‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” to the end of 
his career, we find him ever possessed of 
the most heroic endurance of suffering for 
Christ’s sake. He was brought before 
kings and rulers, but he never quailed in 
their presence; but they, on the contrary, 
were often made to tremble at his words. 
He stood undaunted upon the classic sum- 
mit of Mars Hill, before the venerable 
Areopagus, and boldly rebuked them for 
their idolatry, and pointed those hoary hea- 
thens to the unknown God, to whom they 
had ignorantly erected an altar. Calm 
and self-possessed in whatever circum- 
stances of trial, he was ever ready to make 
his defence, never shunning to declare the 
whole counsel of God, whether men would 

ar, or whether they would forbear. 
Before the grandeur of such a character 
the mere martial heroism, of which the 
world is so proud, fades into utter no- 
thingness. There was no shrinking back, 
no halting in the career of this intrepid 
soldier of the cross, for he endured unto 
the end. And when, at the approach of 
the last mortal enemy, brave and un- 
daunted, with a victor’s triumphant exulta- 
tion, hear him exclaim—*“For I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand! I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appear- 
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\ 
Benevolent Institutions in London. 


The London Record gives the following 
statistics of the benevolent organizations of 
London: 


The metropolitan charities comprise—12 
general medical hospitals; 50 medical char- 
ities for special purposes; 35 general dis- 
pensaries; 12 societies and institutions for 
the preservation of life and public morals; 
18 societies for reclaiming the fallen, an 
staying the progress of crime; 14 societies 
for the relief of general destitution and 
distress; 35 societies in connection with the 
Committee of the Reformatory and Refuge 
Unions; 12 societies for the relief of spe- 
cific description; 14 societies for aiding the 
resources of the industrious, (inclusive of 
loan funds and savings-banks ;) 11 societies 
for the deaf and dumb and the blind ; 103 col- 
leges, hospitals, and institutions of charity 
for the aged; 16 charitable pension societies ; 
74 charitable and provident societies, chiefly 
for specified classes; 31 asylums for orphan 
and other necessitous children; 10 educa- 
tional foundations; 4 charitable modern 
foundations; 40 school societies, religious 
books, church aiding, and Christian visiting 
societies; 35 Bible and missionary societies. 
Total, 526. This includes parent societies 
only, and is quite exclusive of the numer- 
ous ‘auxiliaries,’ &. These charities 
annually disburse in aid of their respective 
objects, the extraordiuary amount of $44,- 
118,325; of which upwards of $25,000,000 
is raised annually by voluntary contribu- 
tions; the remainder from funded property, 
sales of publications, &c. 


NOTHING TO SPARE. 


‘<7 have nothing to spare,” is the plea of © 
sordid reluctance. But a far different sen- 
timent will be formed amid the seenes of 
the last day. Men now persuade them- 
selves that they have nothing to spare till 
they can support a certain style of luxury, 
and have provided for the establishment of 
children. But in the awful hour, when 
you and I and all the Pagan nations shall 
be called from our graves to stand before 
the bar of Christ, what comparison will 
these objects bear to the salvation of a 
single soul? ternale Mercy! let not the 
blood of heathen millions be found in our 
skirts! Standing, as I now do, io sight of 
a dissolving universe, beholding the dead — 
arise, the world in flames, the heavens 
fleeing away, all nations convulsed with 
terror, or wrapt in the vision of the Lamb, 
I pronounce the conversion of a single 
Pagan of more value than all the wealth 
that Omnipotence ever produced. On such 
an awful subject it becomes me to speak 
with caution; but I solemnly own that, 
were there but one heathen in the world, 
and he in the remotest corner of Asia, if no 
greater duty confined us at home, it would 
be worth the pains for all the people of 
America to embark together to carry the 
gospel to him. Place your soul in his soul’s 
stead; or rather consent fora moment to 
change condition with the savages on our 
borders. Were you posting on to the. 
judgment of the great day in the dark- 
ness and pollutiou of Pagan idolatry, and 
were they living in wealth in this very dis- 
trict of the Church, how hard would it 
seem for your neighbours to neglect your’ 
misery! When you should open your 
eyes in the eternal world, and discover the 
ruin in which they had suffered you to re- 
main, how would you reproach them that 
they did not even sell their possessions, if 
no other means were sufficient, to send the 
gospel to you! My flesh trembles at the 
prospect! But they shall not reproach us. 
It shall be known in heaven that we could 
pity our-brethren. We will send them all 
the relief in our power, and will enjoy the 
luxury of reflecting what happiness we may 


entail on generations yet unborn.— Griffin. 
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and at 580 Broapwar, New York. 


SATURDAY, May 11, 1961. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
an fh in the United States of America will hold 
its? Hekt meeting in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Charch; Philadelphis,-at eleven o'clock, A. M., on 
Tharsday, the 16th of May, and will be opened 
with a sermon: by Rev. John W. Yeomans, D.D., 
Moderator of the last Assembly. 

‘>. The Committee, of Commissions will meet 
in the Lecture-room of the church on the Wednes- 
day evening preceding, at eight o'clock, to receive 
Commissions, and on Thursday morning, the day 
of the meeting, at mine o'clock, for the same pur- 
pose. Stated Clerk. 

Atexanpver T. Permanent Clerk. 

_P.&. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are respéct- 
fully requested to make out their lists of persons 
entitled to the Minutes on a separate sheet, and to 
send that, together with moneys for the Minutes, 
t6'G. H. Van Gelder, Esq. Treasurer of the General 
Assembly, 320 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

Tae Committers oF ARRANGEMENTS request 
Commissioners who expect to attend the meeting 
of the General Assembly, to forward their names 
and post-office addresses to James Dunlap, Esq, 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, as soon as pos- 
sible. | 

Places will be assigned to all such before their 
leaving home. 

Due notice will be given of any arrangements 
made with Railroad Companies for a reduction of 
fare. James Dunigp, Chairman, 

Grorocs SHARSWOOD, 
James Ross SNowpen, 
Cartes 
McArrtuvr, 
James RvsszLL, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


REDUCTION OF FARE. 

By a written agreement the following Railroad 
Companies have granted a reduction of half-fare 
to members of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which will meet in Philadelphia 
on the 16th of May next, viz: 

New Orleans J. and G. Northern; Mississippi 
Central; Southern Mississippi; Memphis and Ohio; 
Memphis and Charleston; East Tennessee and 
Georgia; Mississippi and Tennessee; Mobile and 
Ohio; Ohio and Mississyppi (from St. Louis to 
Cincinnati); Pennsylvania (from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia); Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore (two-thirds fare); Great Western (Can- 
ada, Detroit to Niagara Falls); New Orleans and 
Texas, per steamship; New Orleans and Mobile, 
per steamer; Atlanta and West Point; and Geor- 
gia (from Atlanta Augusta); Central Georgia 
(Macon to Savannah); South Carolina; Wilming- 
- ton and Manchester; Wilmington and Weldon; 
Petersburg; Richmond and Petersburg; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,and Potomac; Seaboard and Roan- 
oke: Greenville and Columbia, South Carolina. 
And it is believed that the other roads connecting 
witb these will consent to this arrangement, as 
there have been only two refusals, (the New York 
Central, and the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cin- 
cinnati) so far as answers to the applications have 
yet been received. 

N. B. Members will purchase the ordinary first 
class “HALF-THROUGH TICKBpS,” (usually isswed for 
children,) and show their credentials to the conductors, 
and keep with them this list and directions. Most of 
the lines have consented to this plan, and it is 
expected that all will concur, so as to avoid con- 
fusion, or the trouble of issuing special half price 
tickets. Ranvotes A. DeLancey, 

Mission Room, 94 Camp street. 

New Orleans, April 1, 1861. 

In addition to the above, we are authorized to 
state that the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad; the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
Railroad; and the Lackawanna and Bloomsburg 
Railroad will pass passengers at half fare. Com- 
missioners are required by the first of these two 
Companies to produce their certificates of appoint- 
ment when coming on, and on their return will be 
required to show a certificate from the Stated 
Clerk, that they had acted as Commissioners. The 
last twoof these Companies require the payment of 
full fare coming on, agd the Commissioners return 
“free,” by producing the certificate of the Stated 
Clerk as before required. : 

P.S. In addition to the above-mentioned roads 
we are authorized by Mr. Paul A. Davis, Eastern 
Agent of the Bellefontaine, Terre Haute, and St. 
Louis railroad line, to state that the same rule will 
be adopted from St. Louis to Crestline, via Indian- 
apolis. 


GENERAL AssEMBLY.—Since the ap- 
pointment for the meeting of the approach- 
ing General Assembly, great and fearful 
changes have occurred in the state of the 
country, which will, without doubt, affect 
its general aspect. THe arrival of many 
commissioners will be prevented. War has 
obstructed the great highways of travel, 
and as it cannot be foreseen where the 
pressure will be the heaviest, some may 
feel it to be their duty to remain with their 
families. We do not, therefore, anticipate 
a full Assembly. While we do not doubt 
that there is a general desire to preserve 
the unity of the Church unbroken, there 
may be insuperable difficulties in the way 
of a full representation. There will, 
ever, be an Assembly, although diminished 
in point of numbers, and peculiar responsi- 
bilities will rest on those who may be pre- 
sent. Our own settled conviction is that it 
would be prudent and wise in the Assembly 
to confine its attention to routine business 
requiring their anoual revision, and to avoid 
all other questions which may engender 
difference of opinion and debate. A short 
session will be best. The state of the 
public mind requires this, and the courtesy 
due to brethren who will, by constraint, be 
absent, would dictate such a policy. Let 
Christians earnestly pray for the Heavenly 
wisdom which will be so needed by this 
body at this painful crisis. Let us also 
-hope that the meeting together of such a 
body of the friends of our Redeemer may 
be the means of pouring oil on the troubled 
waters. 


Avenve Cuurcu, New York. 
—The Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice was installed 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street Church, New York, on the 
28th ult. The Rev. Dr. Spring preached 
the sermon, the Rev. Dr. Krebs gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Mr. 
Rankin the charge to the people. Dr. 
Rice has our most cordial wishes for his 
usefulness and comfort in his new and im- 
portant post. 

THe NESTORIANS OF Persta.—lIt is 


cheering to see that the work of evangeli- | 


zation is going forward steadily and exten- 
sively among the Nestorians. The Rev. 
Dr. Perkins, missionary of the American 
Board, recently gave some interesting facts 
at a meeting in Manchester, England. 
Dr. Perkins said that the Nestorians of the 
present day were about 150,000 in number, 
and lived scattered amongst several mil- 
lions of Mobammedans in Turkey and 
Persia. Socially, they were much de- 
pressed, and they were still more depressed 
in their morals.. A few copies of the 
Scripture in the old Syriac language were 
yet preserved amongst them when the mis- 
sionaries first visited the country, and were 
regarded with respect amounting almost to 
veneration, although they knew little of 
the precepts contained therein, and obeyed 
them less. [One of the ancient Bibles 
alluded to—a massive and venerable tome, 
bound with a clasp, Dr. Perkins produced 
and exbibited.] The Nestorians welcomed 
the missionaries almost as angels from 
heaven. Schools were established both for 
boys and girls. From the primary schools 
between 3000 and 4000 Scripture-readers 
had been raised up. From their training- 
school -or college they had already sent 
forth sixty able and faithful ministers ; and 
from the school for females they had sent 
out over 100 pious, well-edueated young 
women. The Bible had peen translated 
into the spoken language, and 80,000 vol- 
umes, including the editions of the Scrip- 
tures, had been issued from the press. 


THE IMPENDING STRUGGLE. 


' MID the: many and varied anxieties 
“and troebles 


of our lives, none has | 


ever weighed upon us as does the present 


distracted ‘condition of our country. It} 


burdens our hearts from morn till noon, 


from noon to midnight, and from midnight 
till morning again. Surely we had never. 
expected to live to see such a day. The 
writer of this has just returned to his native 
land after something over a year’s absence; 
but what a change that year has brought 
forth! Had apy one predicted a year ago 
what has now actually occurred, it would 
have seemed the wild dream of a madman. 
Wholly unsuspecting—at least until very 
recently—the disasters which have arrived, 
we have been accustomed in all our wide 
wanderings in foreign countries to look 
back upon our new and gigantic empire as, 
with England, the world’s great hope both 
as to liberty and the Christian religion. 
We knew that there were discordant ele: 
ments and conflicting interests amongst us, 
and that there were trafficking politicians 
always ready to promote and increase these 
differences for selfish ends; but after all, 
we felt an assurance that the great body of 
the people, North and South, were at heart 
one, and that when they were allowed a 
fair opportunity to express their sentiments, 
this would appear. Even when the tidings 
of a partial secession reached us, we still 


felt that the severance must be but for a 


time, and that the temporary alicnation 
might perhaps be but the means of a better 
understanding in the future, and of a 


stronger and closer union. 


But alas! how are these fond hopes dis- 
pelled by the sad and terrible realities con- 
fronting us on our return to our own loved 
shores! Our great cities, which we left in 
the peaceful pursuits of trade and com- 
merce, have been turued into military bar- 
racks, the journals of the day are filled 
with calls to arms, even religious papers 
seem to be fierce for blood, and hostile hosts 
of those who are allied by a thousand ties, are 
marshalling for the deadly strife. God has 
stretched out his chastening rod, and in his 
righteous displeasure has permitted confu- 
sion and strife to take the place of concord 
and fraternal love. 

Surely the world’s entire history has 
never presented such a spectacle as we are 
about to offer—that of a great people, so 
essentially one, and so prosperous, so free, 
and we may also say, so religious, leaving 
their pursuits of peaceful industry to en- 
gage in the terrible work of mutual slaugh- 
ter and devastation. It is impossible for 
those who have remained at home to re- 
gard this struggle or this country in the 
same light as do those whu have looked 
at it from amid the despotisms and dark- 
ness, and effete institutions, and ideas of 
a large portion of the old world. Viewed 
from that stand-point, our new, prosperous, 
and powerful nation has seemed to us as 
raised up and commissioned of God to 
serve as a light and a deliverer to those 
long down-trodden and degraded popula- 
tions, upon whom, after centuries, hope at 
last is faintly dawning, not only as re- 
gards the advancement of constitutional 


liberty, but'in reference to the work of. 


spreading the gospel through the world. 
The thought has a thousand times occurred 
to us, during the past year, that after all 
that has been written and said about the 
responsibilities and duties of the American 
Church as to the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom in foreign lands, these presenta- 
tions of the case convey no proper idea of 
its magnitude. Withdraw the agencies, or 
neutralize the influence of America and 
Britain in this respect, and humanly speak- 
ing, what becomes of the world? The 
latter we seem in a fair way to accomplish 
at present. This calamity, too, threatens 
the Church and the world at apparently 
just the most unfortunate time—a time 
when the barriers of ages are falling be- 
fore the progress of increasing light and 
liberty ; and when, far more than ever before, 
the world is open to Christian activities. 
That in such a crisis one of the two great 
Christian nations, instead of aiding the on- 
ward pfogress of events, should virtually 
nullify its influence for good, and its differ- 
ent sections fall to the work of mutual des- 
truction, is surely one of the most lament- 


able, and one of the most inexplicable pro- | 


vidences in the history of nations or of 
mankind. 

When, a few weeks since, the writer of 
this returned to England, after nearly a 
year’s absence in countries whose institu- 
tions, customs, language, and ideas were 
strange, he could not help feeling that be- 
ing in Eogland was almost like being at 
home again, and the thought was vividly 
impressed upon his mind—‘‘ How extraor- 
dinary that these English and we Ameri- 
cans could ever have engaged in war, when 
we are so much like each otber, and both' 
so unlike the rest of the world!’’ But the 
matter has come still nearer home, and the 
wonder the greater, when we return to our 
own land and -find our own people, bound 
by every tie of common lineage, language, 
and religion, of social and secular interests, 
marshalling for the terrible work of a fra- 
tricidal war. Truly, we have fallen on ex- 
traordinary times, and already “the great 
tribulation” of prophecy would seem to be 
begun. 

In these few words we have given the 
impression produced upon the mind of one 
who returns to our shores in the midst of 
these distressing events. Between the pub- 
lic and national calamities and our own 
personal sorrows, we have been almost be- 
wildered and overwhelmed. Nevertheless 
‘God reigns,” and in that at least we can 
and will rejoice. 


SYMBOLS. 


N the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
the great event of the crucifixion is 
symbolically commemorated, in which the 
bread and wine are the representatives of 
the body and blood of the Lord. The irre- 
ligious, who only see these emblems, may, 
as they often do, regard the exhibition of 
them as unmeaning, while those who ap- 
preciate the event thus célebrated as that 
upon which their eternal salvation is sus- 
pended, regard them with an affectionate 
awe. The elements of bread and wine 
have nothing peculiarly striking in them- 
selves, and are only clothed with an absorb- 
ing siguificancy, when thus adopted, as 
outward signs of a momentous occurrence. 
The Lord of heaven was crucified; his body 
and blood were offered in sacrifice, and he 
himself, in anticipation of what awaited 
him, broke bread and poured out wine for 
distribution among his disciples, with the 
command that the same ceremony was to 
be perpetuated in remembrance of him un- 
til his second coming. The symbols em- 
ployed are hence invested with a sacred 
character, not as possessing any mysterious 
virtue in themselves, but as representative. 
The principle itself is fully recognized in 


common life, and we are forcibly reminded 


of it at the present crisis. When the liber- 
ty of our country was achieved, a flag be- 
came the rallying point, and from that time 
until the present it has been regarded with 
affection as a perpetual symbol of the suc- 
cess of the Revolutionary war. There is 
nothing peculiar in a piece of bunting, 


‘stoutest heart. 


but when spread to the breeze as a symbol 
of liberty, it kindles the eye, stirs the 
heart, and fires the soul with enthusiasm. 


MUSTERING IN. 


E may be permitted to take hints 

from the present posture of our na- 
tional affairs. Among other spectacles 
witnessed in these distressing times of 
war, is the mustering in of men who have 
turned from their ordinary occupations to 
become soldiers. As they present them- | 
selves for acceptance, it is not only their 
good intentions which are regarded, but 
they have to undergo a rigid inspection as to 
their health, vigour, and powers of endur- 
ance; and when accepted they must submit 
to a code of disciplinary laws, and, before 
entering into active service, they must be 
properly equipped. If all this carefulness 
is exercised in constructing an efficient 
army, why should it not be much more 
necessary in preparing soldiers of the cross 
for the conflict with spiritual enemies? In 
the enlistment for the holy war, the great 
Commander does not require a mere nomi- 
pal allegiance; he wants men whose hearts 
are pledged to his cause, and who will 
bravely contend with all opposing forces. 
All who are mustered in must be ready 
with heart and hand, with property and 
life, in the King’s service. The parading 
of soldiers in times of peace and war is a 
very different thing; holiday soldiérs will 
do for the first, but a different class is re- 
quired for the other. In Christian warfare, 
no holiday soldiers are called for; no mere 
camp followers, who are an incumbrance 
rather than an aid. Men of principle and 
resolution, who are prepared to submit to 
rigid discipline, who are ready to deny 
themselves, and endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, are the ones ap- 
proved. As war is a sifting time, sepa- 
rating the patriotic and the brave from the 
cowardly and the pretending, so the true 
soldiers of Jesus are most conspicuous when 
times of persecution and distress arise. 
What an army does the Church enrol in 
times of prosperity! but do they all prove 
good men when difficulties surround them, 
and battle is to be waged? Now, it is evi- 
dent from the very nature of the Christian 
conflict, that it is never a holiday affair; he 
that is not ready to fight the good fight of 
faith can Jay no claim to the crown of life; 
and whatever may be the formal professions 
of men, none others can be mustered in, 
in the great army of the Lord? 


CHRIST IN THE STORM. 


[* that storm that swept the sea of 

Galilee, when Jesus lay asleep on the 
pillow, the disciples’ hearts failed them with 
fear. The little faith they had when un- 
clouded sunshine was reflected back from 


‘the unrippled lake, forsook them when the 


night winds howled fiercely, when tem- 
pestuous billows beat‘over their tossing 
barque, and when a watery grave seemed 
yawning to-receive them. To the eye of 
sense it was a time of imminent peril. 
One more headlong plunge, and the ship 
and its precious freight might emerge no 
more. We can scarcely wonder that the 
disciples were alarmed. However much 


the mind may be sustained by spiritual | 


consolations, there is a physical instinct 
which leads us to shrink at the approach of 
imminent death. The most reckless de- 
votee of the card-table and the wine-bottle, 
becomes grave and thoughtful as the rag- 
ing billows mount higher and bigher, and 
as the good ship struggles in vain against 
the unequal contest. The disciples were 
men of like passions with ourselves, and 
their position was obviously one to try the 
The sea was just ready to 
devour them, and Jesus was asleep. Had 
he been on the watch, he might, by his 
all-powerful word, have sent the wild winds 
back to their chambers, and bade the ra- 
ging waves be still. But he is asleep, and 
meanwhile the barque is foundering. 

Now, gentle reader, possibly you may 
find in this Scripture incident the type of 
what is now but too painfully realized, 
both in our national aud our ecclesiastical 
affairs. The storm, violent and unpre- 
cedented in its fury, is abroad; the barque 
of the State and that of the Church are 
alike threatened; and in this extremity, 
judging merely by the eye of sense, we 
might be tempted to say, Jesus is asleep. 

Up almost to the moment the tempest 
broke upon them, the disciples were pro- 
bably unsuspecting and secure. The sea 
of Galilee is remarkable for the sudden- 
ness and fury of its storms. All may be 
calm and pleasant now, but before the 
next hour the winds will rush out of their 


| hiding-places, through every valley and 


from every hill-top, until the furies will 
seem to be holding their revels on the 
bosom of that just now quiet sea. With 
equal suddenness has this terrific storm 
burst on our hitherto happy country. No 
human mind could have predicted, a few 
thonths since, the scenes we are in the 
midst of to-day. Whatever of agitation or 
collision might have been apprehended, 
the reality has far exceeded it. Who 
could have conjectured in advance the 
magnitude and power of this tempest. 
Even the incipiency of the secession col- 
lision gave no token of such a wide-spread 
and furious uprising. Events have been 
precipitated with unparalleled rapidity, and 
even already with the most astounding 
results. Never, in the world’s history, were 
so many men transferred within so short a 
time from the pursuits of peace to the 
camp; never were soldiers impelled by a 
more determined spirit; and it is our firm 
conviction that when the conflict comes, if 
come it must, it will be the fiercest and 
most bloody the world has ever seen. 
From the Gulf of Mexico to the St. Law- 
rence the roll of the drum and the sound 
of the bugle have become the most familiar 
sounds. From plantations, counting-houses, 
professional offices, workshops, and even 
from the pulpit, men are enlisting under 
the standard, eager for the struggle. The 
storm is upon us. What it may bring 
forth when it shall have attained its full 
height, who can tell? And _ yet, as to all 
visible interposition and help, it would 
seem to be with us as with the disciples on 
Galilee, that Jesus is asleep. 

We had fondly hoped that ere this his 
gentle voice would have been heard over 
the howlings of the storm. But thus far 
we have listened for that voice in vain; 
and how hope deferred sickens the heart! 
How many thousands of prayers for that 
Divine jnterposition have been offered in 
the sanctuaries, and how many tens of thou- 
sands at the family altar and in the closet, 
but apparently in vain! How a whole na- 
tion bowed itself in fasting and prayer, 
pleading with God to stretch out his hand 
and stay the coming storm; but still the 
black cloud has been rushing on, and seems 
now about to burst in its fury. While the 
barque struggles, Christ, as to visible inter- 
position, as our fears at least would suggest, 
lies asleep on his pillow. _ 

And yet Christ did not, after all, permit 
the devastating tempest of Galilee to do 
its work of death. When things came to 
the worst he shook off his slumbers, re- 
buked -his disciples for their unbelief, 


at Douai some ten years since. 


quelled the boiling waves and bade the | 


winds be still; and lo, there was a great 
calm. The “extremity” of his disciples 
was the time of the Saviour’s ‘ opportu- 


by whatever methods our peculiar circum- 
stances may demand. We have been a 
particularly proud and self-sufficient people ; 
it no doubt requires a specially severe stroke 
to humble us, and to lead us to feel where 
our true dependence is. As to averting 
the impending catastrophe, we have ceased 
to hope in man. Things have attained to 
such a pitch that, unless God shall deign to 
interpose, there is no alternative but that 
civil war, with its inconceivable horrors, 
shall be upon us. The blood of heretofore 
peace-loving men is now up, and they no 
longer wish for peace, but thirst for war. 
The prospect is gloomy, the night is dark, 
and the storm is wild; but He who has 
piloted us through our past perils in 
safety, we trust is still in the ship. His 
churches, his ministers, and his people 
cover the land, and peradventure, he may 
yet awake to hear them, and bring the 
welcome calm. At all events, let us not 
cease to call upon Christ as our friend and 
helper, no matter how fierce the surging 
sea, or how wild the ragings of the burri- 
cane. However sad and sorrowful we may 
be, let us still sing that Psalm—God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” 


EVANGELICAL SOCIETY at GENEVA 
R. D’AvBIGNE writes as fol- 
lows in regard to the Theological 
School with which he is connected, as 
to the operations of the EHvangelical So- 
ciety, -which has done~so much for the 
spread of evangelical truth in the dark 
places of Popery, and especially in France: 
‘‘Our Theological College has now forty- 
five students from France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Italy, and Canada; and these 
young men, when they have completed 
their studies, return to their own coun- 
tries to preach the riches of Christ. We 


founded this school especially with a view 


to the maintenance of sound doctrine, 
such as it is found in the Holy Scriptures, 
and such as was taught by the Reformers; 
and we ask God that it may always keep 
clear of any taint of the false opinions of 
our time. Young men constantly present 
themselves for admission to the Theologi. 
cal College, of whom we hear that they 
are really converted to God; and we can- 
not receive them because they lack the 


| means of supporting themselves while pur- 


suing their studics, and that we have not 
the means to give them a helping hand; 
this we regret the more, as the great cry 
from all our stations is, ‘Send us more 
labourers ;’ and the same cry is heard in 
Belgium, in France, and in Italy. 

now employ twenty-eight colpor- 
teurs; the number has been reduced from 
thirty, to allow of our employing a Super- 
intendent who surveys their work, and is 
found a most efficient aid to us in this 
important department. During the sum- 
mer months he acts as pastor in one of 
our missionary districts. The number of 
Bibles sold last year was nearly 1500; of 
Testaments, 5100; of Christian Almanacs, 
33,500, and 12,300 tracts. The Evangeli- 
cal Society further employs a number of 
ministers, lay evangelists, schoolmasters 
and mistresses, extending its field of 
activity from Geneva to Algeria, to Savoy, 
and to France in particular. Several 
churches, composed of converts from Ro- 
manism, have been founded in places where 
formerly the gospel was unknown.” 


Mr. MARTIN’S LECTURES on CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 


HE following notice relating to Mr. 

Martin, whose correspondence from 

the Far East will be remembered by our 

readers, we take from the Christian In- 
structor of the Ist inst. 


LECTURE ON JAPAN. 


We had the pleasure, on last Tuesday eve- 
ning, of listening to a lecture on Japan, de- 
livered in the First United Presbyterian 
Church, by the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, for 
several years a missionary in China. The 
lecturer is both instructive and entertaining. 
He is evidently a man of large general infor- 
mation, and very familiar with the Chinese 
and Japanese. Clear-headed, with a good 
command of language, and an agreeable man- 
ner, Mr. Martin will not fail to interest and 
gratify intelligent audiences. We under- 
stand that his lectures on China are con- 
sidered by competent judges as very able. 
We hope to hear of his lecturing in all our 
large cities on China and Japan. At the 
close of a series of lectures, delivered not 


‘long since in the Hall of the University, very 


flattering resolutions were passed, recom- 
mending Mr. Martin as a lecturer on the 
Orient. Hl is, we may add, a minister of the 
Old-school Presbyterian Church. 

The following are the resolutions refer- 


red to: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the audience 
be given to Mr. Martin for the able, useful, 
and entertaining lectures on China to which 
they had listened. esolved, That the charac- 
ter of Mr. Martin as a Christian missionary, 
his long residence in China, and the fact of 
his having been appointed special interpreter 
to the United States Embassy, entitle his 
statements to the most implicit confidence. 
Resolved, That Mr. Martin be requested to 
repeat these lectures in Washington, and all 


the principal cities in our land, as we believe 


that their delivery would do much to awaken 
an interest in that empire, which now presents 
a field so inviting to the commercial and 
Christian enterprise of our country. Resolved, 
That these resolutions be signed by the Chair- 
man. (Signed) Georce Stuart. 


FRANCE AND POPERY. 


NE of the most remarkable indications 

as to the coming downfall of Popery 

is the growing hostility between the Pa- 
pacy and France. The breach constantly 
widens, and the prospect is that it will ere 
long become an impassible gulf. The 
Romish clergy in France are in a most un- 
comfortable dilemma. Their feelings, no 
doubt, incline them to take part with the 
Pope, whilst. their personal comfort and 
security render it necessary that they should 
at least render the semblance of compliance 
to the Emperor. But Louis Napoleon’s 
sharp eyes can readily see through their 
thin disguise, and he has already discovered 
that they are his real and most dangerous 
enemies, always engaged in machinations 
for mischief. Their influence in their con- 
gregations, or through their monastic in- 
stitutions, too, renders them a most for- 
midable and dangerous power to the State; 
the more so because they are within her 
own borders. This was, of course, a con- 
dition of things not to be endured, and 
hence the imperial attorneys have had or- 
ders to keep a vigilant watch over them, 
and rigidly to enforce the laws. Already 
several religious bodies have been dissolved, 
their foreign members having received no- 
tice to quit the country, amongst whom 
are the Redemptorist Fathers, established 
The in- 
quiry has also been raised as to whether the 
law for expulsion does not apply to the 
Jesuits. The more faithful French Papists 
are to the Pope, in the existing state of 
things, the more faithless are they to their 
own government. They must be silenced 
by the iron rod of the Ewperor, or driven 
away. Of course, all this but tends to ren- 


-of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


~ 


der the Church and the State more com- 
pletely distinct, if not hostile, and to pre- 
pare the way, it is to be hoped, fora final 


and complete divorce between the two. 


- Meanwhile the people are becoming more 
and more indifferent, and Protestantism is 


| making some progress. The Society of St. 


Francis de Sales was founded with the ex- 
press object of combatting Protestantism, 
and yet, according to the last annual fe- 
port, things do not look very bright. At 
a meeting of the Sales held at Marseilles, 
Monseigneur de Segur spoke with much 
earnestness and sorrow; of “the vital- 
ity of Protestantism.’”? He deplored the 
progress of “heresy” in France and in 
Italy, declaring that it was the work of the 
devil. It was with grief he informed his 
hearers that in Paris there are fifty Protest- 
ant schools, and that in a village well 
known to him, out of six hundred inhabi- 
tants there only remained thirty who had 
not abandoned Catholicism for the Protest- 
ant faith. These admissions show that 
there is at least some falling off in the 
ranks of Popery, and that the evangelical 
efforts are producing some effect. The 
impending political break with Rome will, 
no doubt, help on the good work. 


Boarp oF Foreign Misstons.—The 
Annual Sermon in behalf of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign -Missions was 
preached in the Rev. Dr. Potts’s Church, 
University Place, New York, on Sabbath 
evening last, by the Rev. Professor Green 
Dr. 
Potts made the opening prayer, and Pro- 
fessor Green preached an admirable ser- 
mon from Isaiah xlix. 3— And he said 
unto me, Thou art my servant, O Israel, 
in whom [ will be glorified.” The Rev. 
Dr. Lowrie presented an abstract of the 
Anoual Report, which we will publish at 
another time. 
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TRACINGS OF TRAVEL. . 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A Sight-seeing Procession—Crossing the Golden 
Horn—The Seragtio and its Gardens —Sub- 
lime Porte—Fanciful Exaggerations— Harem 
Apartments — The Sultan’s Bath Room — 
Lunching in the Kitchen of the Seraglio— 
Mosque of St. Sophia—More Accessible since 
the Crimean War—A Moslem Singing-School 
and Theological Class—The Muezzin’s Call 
to Prayer. 


Having secured the grand firman for a 
grand price, we made ready for a great 
day’s sight-seeing in the city. of the Sultan. 
Our company consisted of our own party, 
the Kaglish General and his family, and a 
Polish young lady and gentleman. Under 
the escort of a special dragoman, two others 
of our own, and three government cawasses, 
girt about with swords, and sent with the 
firman, we descended the narrow precipi- 
tous streets, threading our way through the 
crowds of donkeys, Arab steeds, turbaned 
Turks, yashmaked women, and overloaded 
hamils, until we stood once more on the 
brink of the Golden Horn. The Seraglio, 
with its tall cypresses and marble halls, lay 
just opposite, and thither we were bound. 
A whole fleet of the fragile and graceful 
caiques, characteristic of these waters, were 
at our service for a few piastres each, but 
the ladies preferred the large Maltese boats; 
and with the aid of one of these, and one 
caique, we were soon on the Seraglio side. 

The caique is the ‘cab’ of Constantino- 
ple, whilst the Golden Horn and the Bos- 
phorus are the Broadway or Chestnut 
street. These boats are made of very thin 
beech-wood, are long, slim, and light, and 
most of them ornamented with elaborate 
carvings. Some have two oarsmen, but 
most of them but one. As they are easily 
upset, the passengers—of which each car- 
ries but two—must sit on the floor; but as 
a eushion is provided for a seat, and another 
for the back, the posture is by no means 
uocomfortable. It is said that there are 
eighty thousand caiques at Constantinople, 
though I think this is an exaggeration. 
They are certainly very numerous, gliding 
with great ease and rapidity over the 
waters, and often, as it seems to an unprac- 
tised- voyager, at the imminent risk of 
ruuning into each other. 

The Seraglio gardens at this winter season 
are, of course, wanting in their spring-tide 
and summer glories; but even at their best 
estate they can be no great things. The 
shabby wooden palings and the ill-kept walks 
are in great contrast with the beautiful plea- 
sure grounds of. Kogland, or of France and 


Germany. Both as to the gardens and the 


palace of the Seraglio, we were soon satis- 
fied that much that has been written as to 
this Moslem Elysium is as sheer fancy as are 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Even 
Murray’s Guide Book, ordinarily tolerably 
reliable, is full of exaggerations, some of 
which are ludicrous. The space occupied 
by the gardens, however, is three miles in 
circuit, and the site is probably not sur- 
passed in the world. In passing up through 
the gardens we skirted a long two-story 
wing of the palace, whose windows are fur- 
nished with the wooden lattice-work, always 
indicative of a harem. The chief entrance 
to the Seraglio is by a gateway resembling 
a pavilion, with a simple arch, over which 
is an Arabic inscription. This is the cele- 
brated “Porte,” or gate, from which the 
Ottoman Empire derives its appellation, 
‘¢Sublime Porte.” This entrance conducts 
to an outer court, containing nothing wor- 
thy of note, and this opens into an inner 
court, around which are the mint, the old 
treasury, offices, kitchens, and other subor- 
dinate apartments ; and here also is pointed 
out the spot where, in more sanguinary 
days, Sultans were accustomed to cut off 
the heads of offending Pashas. 

The Seraglio is not constructed according 
to a harmonious architectural plan, but is 
an accumulation of buildings, added one 
after another, according to the fancy of 
successive Sultans. They are, for the most 
part, low, but the-marble and gilding, and 
the marble paved courts and fountains have 
a very pleasing effect. As to extent and 
grandeur, it will not compare with most of 
the royal residences of Europe, either as to 
exterior or interior. The fact that it was 
so long inaccessible to the public, stimu- 
lated the fancies of imaginative writers, 
and hence the many glowing descriptions 
which have adorned the narratives of orien- 
tal travellers. In reality, it more nearly 
resembles the country residence of some 
lordly proprietor than the imperial abode of 
a great Hastern despot. In my eyes, how- 
ever, there was something very taking in it, 
and as a place to live in, it seemed far more 
attractive than those grand piles of brick 
and stone, with their miles of halls, state 
apartments, corridors, galleries, and courts 
we have seen elsewhere. And the prospect 
from these windows !—the terraced heights 
of Pera; the crowded, sparkling Golden 
Horn; the bright. and busy Bosphorus with 
its villa-lined shores; Scutari, with its great 
hospitals and barracks, and the English 
burying-ground, and the beautiful sweep of 
hills running off down the Dardanelles on 
the Asiatic shore. 
stir to enthusiasm even the sensual soul of 
a Sultan, or wake from life-long weariness 


the dull and hapless victims of the harem. 


Such a scene might | 


gaze from these heights upon the splendid 
panorama, having taken their hegira, some 
years since, to a new and more secure abode, 
on yonder border of the Bosphorus. 

Under the escort of dragomen, cawasses, 
‘and attendants of the palace, we made the 
tour of the apartments, the most notable of 
which are the reception room, the throne 
room, the bath rooms, and the harem. 
None of them have much to boast of as to 
their fittings up. The floors are covered 
with mattiogs, and the furniture, instead of 
being exclusively oriental, consists of Euro- 
pean sofas and chairs, stationed formally 
around the walls with a wide divan running 
along one side. The ceilings are enriched 
with panels and gilding, and in some of 
them the walls inlaid with tortoise shell 
and mother-of-pearl, intermingled with in- 
different paintings. The throne would be 
readily mistaken for a large, high-post bed- 
stead, which it precisely resembles, being 
composed of a spacious divan, covered with 
@ canopy, supported by pillars at the cor- 
ners. According to our informants, in 
the palmy days of the empire the Sul- 
tan did not permit even to the ambassa- 
dors of the greatest foreign States to ap- 
proach nearer to his august person than 
the audience room adjoining, from which, 
through a spacious window, they did their 
complaisance and presented their requests. 
At present he is not quite so grand and 
majestic, representatives of foreign courts 
being invited to entertainments at the new 
palace, and even to State dinners, though 
his majesty does not go so far as to take 
his repast at the same table with them. 

We did not enjoy the high distinction of 
a ‘firman’”’ to the dinner table of Abdoul 
Medjid; but we came as near it, perhaps, 


lunched in the Sultan’s kitchen. True, 
there is some little difference in the two 
things, but perhaps the one is as much a 
rarity and a novelty as the other. Our 
honour happened to us on this wise. By 
the time we had completed the rounds of 
the show apartments and the gardens, we 
were in a fair condition for partaking of 
something wherewith to sustain our weari- 
ness. Just then we reached the Imperial 
kitchens, and our special dragoman, ever 
ready to turn a penny, proffered to secure 


fusing a tempting fragrance from sundry 
frying-pans. The cook was not reluctant 
to sell a fragment of the embryo repast, so 
the dragoman paid him a small sum, and 
charged us a large one; and straightway 
the Americans and English refreshed them- 
selves with the Sultan’s good things in 
the kitchen of the famous Seraglio. I 
presume his Majesty is none the worse for 
it, and [am sure this company of weary 
voyagers were a good deal the better. The 
luoch was a sort of fritters, served in a 


with his fingers. The luxury was subject 
to the unmistakable drawback of dirt, but 
one becomes so accustomed to that in the 
Kast, that he learns to scruple but little at 
any ordinary portion of it. Before getting 
out of the kitchen, I may say that it is one 
of the most curious parts of the Seraglio. 


blacksmith shop. The immense space is 
occupied by a number of large brick 
hearths, some two feet high, all of them 
covered with live coals and cooking vessels. 
There is no regular fire-place or chimney, 
but over each of the coal-beds impends a 
huge funnel, running up to a hole in the 
roof, through which are carried off the 
smoke and gas. Around these furnaces 
some six or eight dirty, half-stripped men 
were busy cooking. Cabbage must be in 
high favour in the renowned poetic Serag- 
lio, inasmuch as one of the furnaces con- 
tained some twenty tin pans filled with the 
fragrant viand. 

But let us get back from the kitchen, 
whither we have prematurely wandered, to 
the palace. If we may not get a peep at 
the ladies of the imperial harem, it is at 
least something to roam through the cor- 
ridors and halls where they have been 
wont to pass their weary days. One of 
the harem apartments is unique and beau- 
tiful. The walls are richly tapestried, and 
the light is admitted through oval win- 
dows near the ceiling, furnished with violet- 
stained glass. The effect is more striking, 
and more in accordance with preconceived 
notions of oriental gorgeousness, than any 
thing we have seen in the Sultan’s capital. 
The sleeping-room of the harem adjoins; 
but, except that it is a tasteful apartment, 
the only thing worthy of note about it is 
that in one of the walls is a window com- 
municating with another room, through 
which a light may be introduced or re- 
moved, and which would be beyond the 
reach of the occupants of the chamber, 
-and from which also a vigilant espionage 
off be maintained over the conduct of the 
ladies. Another peculiarity is, that though 
a sleeping apartment, there is not a bed in 
it. The same, indeed, may be said of the 
entire palace. Whatever apparatus was 
used for sleeping was laid down at night 
and removed in the morning. 

But the bath-room is the chef d’ouvre. It 
is a little gem—floor, walls, and anti- 
chamber, all of marble, lighted through 
ground glass set in a honey-comb of cones 
in the ceiling, with all the equipments for 
steaming, scalding, and scouring the hu- 
man carcass, and with luxurious divans out- 
side on which, cleansed and tranquillized 
mortality may sip coffee, puff the narghelé, 
and sink into pleasant dreams and delicious 
repose. My own personal experience of 
oriental baths, of which at another time 
, possibly I may tell the reader, has not been 
the most agreeable; but bathing in this 
marble bijou of the Seraglio would, no 
doubt, be a very different affair from that 
which fell to my unhappy lot in one of the 
public baths. 

Next to the Seraglio, perhaps the most 
renowned structure of Constantinople is 
the Mosque of St. Sophia. It is probably 
the first object which the traveller’s eye 
seeks after as he sails up the sea of Mar- 
mora, and certainly one of the chief objects 
of interest in his explorations of the city. 
But, independent of its historic interest, 
St. Sophia will not win the admiration 
near so much as sister structures of less 
antiquity and less repute. In the dis- 
tant view, its irregular outlines and two 
minarets are far surpassed by the fine 
proportions and six exquisitely symmetrical 
and graceful minarets of the Mosque of 
Bajayet, and by that of Salyman IL., 
justly admired for its elegance. St. Sophia 
has the disadvantage of standing below 
the present surface of the city,'the debris 
| of ages having buried the lower portion of 
its walls. But as to the associations of an 
eventful and affluent past, and as to intrin- 
eic wealth, St. Sophia, after all, has no 
rival. Though now defiled by the worship 
of the false prophet, it was originally a 
Christian church, begun by Constantine in 
the year rendered also memorable by the 
Council of Nice. It was consecrated to 
the second Person of the Trinity, under 
the designation of Eternal Wisdom, hence 
the name Sogia. It was twice burnt 
early in its history, and was first rebuilt 
by the Emperor Theodosius, and after- 
wards by Justinian. Every species of 
marble, and the richest contributions from 


all climes, were brought together for its 


But Sultan and harem are no more here to | 


as most visitors to Stamboul—z. e., we 


for us a portion of the savory viands, dif- 


sweet syrup, to which each helped himself. 


I can liken it to nothing better than a huge. 


construction and embellishment. Amongst | 
these are eight porphyry columns, brought 
by Aurelius from the Temple of the Sun 
at Baalbec, and eight verde-antique from 
the Temple of the «great Diana of Ephe- 
sus.” There are others from Troas, Athens, 
and, indeed, almost all the renowned hea- 
then structures of the world. Of much 
of the almcst fabulous wealth which Chris- 
tian monarchs had lavished on this favourite 
church, it was despoiled in falling into 
the hands of the infidel, though its present 
treasures are of rare value. 

Ono reaching St. Sophia, we descended 
from the street through a wide entrance to 
the level af the floor, whén an official re- 
spectfully informed us that we must take 
off our shoes. As Constantinople at this 
time was, figuratively speaking, one great 
mud-puddle, we happened all to be shod 
with India-rubber over-shoes; so we prompt- 
ly complied with the command by pulling 
these off, and going in with our other ones 
on. I may take occasion here to say, that 
this entire matter of admitting Christians 
to the mosques, and even the palaces, has 
undergone a great modification and mollifi- 
catipn since the Crimean war. That event 
not only brought here great numbers of 
English and French, but under circum- 
stances which compelled respect, and se- 
cured them immunities under circumstances 
where, in by-gone days, death would have 
been the certain portion. Young officers, 
and old ones too, were naturally anxious to 
penetrate the long-forbidden places of a 
City, always associated in their minds with 
whatever was fanciful and attractive in 
story or in song. Hence they made bold 
to ask, and even to attempt to enter them. 
The fanatical Turk, scorning the sight of a 
Christian, determined that no such foot- 
steps should soil the sacred places of his 
prophet, and interposed to arrest the foreign 
intruders. But the Turk forthwith re- 
ceives in return for his boldness an appli- 
cation of a Frank fist to his person with 
such force as to lay him breathless on his 
time-stained marbles. The victorious Chris- 
tian proceeds on his mission, and sees all 
he desired to see, and the Turk determines 
henceforth to stand out of the way of trou- 
blesome visitors. The consequence is that 
tourists to Constantinople now find almost 
every place of interest open to them, the 
only condition being the payment of as- 
tounding bucksheesh.” 3 

Our first look into the interior of St. So- 
phia was from the spacious marble-floored 
gallery. The dimensions of the dome, and, 
indeed, of the whole building, render it 
imposing ; but as to richness and elegance 
of finish, and general effect, it will probably 
disappoint most visitors. The hundreds of 
lamps and ostrich-eggs suspended on vast 
wire frames, and especially the ‘cate- 
cornered” manner in which the carpets are 
arranged, gives it a very singular appear- 
ance. The latter is owing to the church 
not standing precisely in such a relation to 
the quarters of the compass to enable the 
worshippers facing either of its walls also 
to face Mecca. Hence the walls run one 
way, and the lines of carpets and worship- 
pers another. 

Io leaving the hotel in the morning, I 
had particularly charged our special drago- 
man. to bring us to St. Sophia at one of the 
hours for prayer. I saw at the time, how- 
ever, that the request made but little im- 
pression on him. [ afterwards renewed and 
urged it, but dragomen undertake not only 
to show travellers the sights, but to- deter- 
mine for them what they will, and what 
they will not be interested in. As a con- 
sequence, it not unfrequently happens that 
the traveller sees what he does not care for, 
and misses what he would gladly have seen. 
Our dragoman of to-day has been far more 
interested in the Sultan’s kitchen, and in ga- 
thering extra bucksheesh by cheating, than 
in getting us to St. Sophia at prayer-time. 
So, of course, we did not get there. One 
man did come alongside of us as we were 
examining the ancient columns from the 
Ephesian Temple of Diana, and after mum- 
bling for a few moments with his face to- 
ward Mecca, fell on his knees, and was soon 
prostrate with his forehead on the marbles. 
But that which much more interested-us, 
and which we probably should have failed 
to see, had we reached there during the or- 
dinary hours of worship, was what I may 
venture to call a singing-school and a theo- 
logical class. The former consisted of a 


teacher and three pupils, one man and two 


boys. They were all, of course, squatted, 
their feet under them, on the floor—the two 
boys against the wall, the teacher and his 
adult pupil in a post of honour in advance. 
The lesson was learning to chant the Koran 
and prayers in the peculiar nasal sing-song, 
with variations, tremulos, and demi-semi- 
quivers, such as characterize all Turkish 
music, sacred and profane. The adult pu- 
pil was dull, and after doing his best, fell 
far short of the standard. Hence, after he 
finished, the teacher would show him how 
it ought to have been done, and turning up 
his nose would spin out such strains, and 
on so high a key, that one who did not see 
it and hear it could scarcely believe could 
be produced by man’s vocal organs. 

Leaving the singing-school, we strolled. 
along to the neighbourhood of the pulpit, 
where, within a railing, we found the theo- 
logical class. On a divan behind a table 
was seated a grave and rather intelligent 
looking man, gazing through his spectacles 
into the pages of the Koran, which lay 
open on a table before him, which he was 
explaining and expounding with all the 
precision of one of our Professors of Bibli- 
cal Literature. His class was ranged in a 
semi-circle before him, reclining on rugs, 
each leaning on one elbow, or sometimes on 
both, over his book, following the progress 
of the teacher. No class in one of our 
Theological Seminaries ever was more ab- 
sorbed in Professors’ lectures. 


The muezzin’s call to prayer we did not 
hear at St. Sophia, but as we were standing 
near another of the mosques, our attention 
was attracted by the sounds of a plaintive 
voice wafted from somewhere in the air. 
Looking up, we saw the turbaned head of a 
Moslem on the balcony of a minaret, and 
immediately he leaned over the railing, cry- 
ing, “God is great!—There is no God but 
God, and Mohammet is his Prophet ;”” and 
winding up with a call to all the faithful 
to come to prayer. A verse from the 
Koran is also sometimes added, and the 
call is often varied. The muezzin con- 
tinued to repeat his plaintive cry until he 
had made the circuit of the balcony. The 
chief qualification of this official is a good 
pair of lungs. Even with this requisite, 
however, his call fails to be heard, or at 
least heeded, by the greater part of these 
city Moslems, since they go on their way, 
or smoke out their chibouques without so 
much as turning a look towards Mecca, or 
a thought toward Paradise or the Prophet. 
City Moslems, like city Christians, are often 
less punctilious about their religious fidelity 
than those who live where there is more 
quiet and fewer temptations. In other cir- 
cumstances, as I may have occasion to say, 
I have seen Mussulman devotion, at least 
as to his hours of prayer, carried out with a 
nscientiousness and fidelity, an exactitude, 


ww 


fearlessness, and self-denial which may well 
rebuke most professing Christians. 

Other sights at Stamboul, including the 
Howling Dervishes at Scutari, we must 
leave for another letter. ; 


11, 1861. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BEAUTY OF IMMANUEL. 


foolish Galatians!” cried Paul; «who 
hath bewitched you, that ye should not 
obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth cruci-. 
fied among you?” Had the Galatians kept 
their eyes on Immanuel, they bad not been 
fascinated by the witcheries of error; and 
indeed the only sure exorcism of this de- 
mon, when in possession of a soul, and the 
only effectual preventive against his seduo- 


tions, is an eye fixed in faith and love on™ 


our Immanuel. All works, therefore, which 
assist in brivgidg out this grand object into 
fuller relief in the mind’s field of vision, 
will be welcomed by the household of faith. 

Such is the aim of the work named above, 
by the Rev. Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D. Ia 
this work the author sketches with a gra- 
phic pen the main lineaments of beauty in 
the Saviour of men ; the history, character, 
words, works, and sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
The closing chapter presents us with the 
concentrated power of all these upon the 
heart and the world. 

Our Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
by clothing such trains of thought as these 
in the dress of a beautiful typography and 
the best work of the binder, is effectively 
asserting its claims to the affections and 
support of the Church. B. 

For the Presbyterian. 


FALLING FROM GRACE. 
My old preceptor, the Rev. William 


Woodbridge, after the exhausting labours 
of the week, was in the habit every Satur- 


day evening of attending a sort of Bible. 


class, in one of the spacious rooms in the 
academy, and giving familiar expositions 
of passages of Scripture. 

The habit was, for every one who pleased 
to write down such texts as they wished 
explained on a piece of paper, and lay them 
on the Bible previous to opening the exer- 
cises. There was no attempt at parade or 
show of learning, but the simplest illustra- 
tions of the truth of God. It was one of 
his ways of exemplifying the truth, and 
inculcating the duty enforced by the text, 
‘¢He went about doing good.” There are 
many who will never forget these familiar 
instructions. He loved to preach the doc- 
trines of grace. I remember, on a certain 
occasion, while remarking upon the final 
perseverance of the saints, he stated, that 
in a friendly disputation with one who be- 
lieved that a saint might fall from grace, 
he said to him, «The difference, my friend, 
between you and me seems to be this—you 
are afraid that you will fall from grace, I 
am afraid J never had any.” 

This remark has often reminded mé since 
of another of+great weight, made by my 
venerable pastor, Dr. Spring :—«I know it. 
is true that he who is once a Christian is 
always a Christian; but it is also true that 
he who is not now a Christian never was 
a Christian.” 

The best evidence of being a Christian, 
and the only satisfactory evidence of ‘it, is 


a growing conformity to God’s holy will— 


a hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness. [Bea it the high aim of every profes- 
sor of religion to be sure that he abhors 
sin and believes in Christ, and he may be 
certain that if the divine life is ever thus 
begun, the Lord will perfect his work, 
and carry it forward to the day of final 
redemption. The great point is to begin; 
the end is sure. H. H. 
_ 


From Our English Correspondent. 


Liverpool, April 19, 1861. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND—MEET= 
ING OF SYNOD, 


Messrs. Editors ~The date of this letter re- 
quires explanation. Monday last was the day 
appointed for the meeting of the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in England at Liverpool, 
and by the early trains from London most of 
the ministers and ruling elders who intended 
to join in that great annual conference of our 
Church sought their way to the place of ren- 
dezvous. Most of our London ministers, and 
several of our distinguished ruling elders, to 
whose zeal the Church owes so much, were 
among those with whom I had the pleasure of 
travelling. Dr. McCrie had started several 
days earlier, having been engaged to preach 
an anniversary sermon in one of the northern 
towns. Merry England, through the heart of 
which our journey lay, was looking as trim 
and thoroughly like a well-cultivated garden, 
or rather a beautifully laid out park, as ever. 
The region around Birmingham and the pot- 
teries indeed rather resembled something else, 
and reminded one of some region blackened 
hy plutonic fires, and still fuming with the 
fierce intestine commotion caused by subterra- 
neous combustion, while the sound of the ham- 
mer, and the whir of wheels at every station 
told us that the men of this region were still as 
busy as ever in preparing the material equally 
of peace and of war. The spring has been 
rather unfavourable to the operations of the 
field. Many acres, inteaded for wheat, have 
been necessarily passed over, or consigned to 
less valuable crops. The soil has been satura- 
ted with rain till too late for safely committing 
this cereal to the earth, and now the husband- 
man will reap a smaller return than he ex- 
pected. Farming, however, though the season 
last year in England was so bad, has in many 
parts been of late very successful, especially 
in the north of the island; and even this sea- 
son does not seem likely, in that part of the 
country, to disappoint the hopes of the agri- 
culturist. His potatoes and his live stock 
have become a source of profit, on which for- 
merly he could not so well calculate, and as 
the weather is by no means uniform in the 
island, and seems at present to be running in 
@ course more favourable to the north than 
the south, there ig a corresponding variety in 
the results. In the midland counties, through 
which Jay our journey, there were to be ob- 
served the frequent marks of winter and epring 
floods, which had laid much land under water, 
and though the late dry weather has improved 
the appearance of the country, the effects will 
be perpetuated during the whole season. The 
pear trees every where are beginning to burst, 
and in a day or two will be fully dressed in 
their garb of white; and the apple blossom is 
striving to push its delicate pink into the 
light, while the young green of the woods is 
already beginning to supersede the winter 
russet. We reached Liverpool just two hours 
before the brethren convened. 

This Synod is very well attended. There 
was no question of absorbing interest to rouse 
strong feelings, and every one expected to 
enjoy a period of mutual edification and bro- 
therly kindness; and so it has turned out. 
The Moderator was chosen by acclamation. 
The Rev. James Blythe is an Englishman, 
and the son of an English Preebyterian minis- 
ter, who has for upwards of thirty years pur- 
sued the even tenor of a consistent ministry 
among Northumbrian mountains, and he has 
occupied the chair worthily and well. An 
address of condolence to the Queen, on the 
death of her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
appropriately began the business, which was 
succeeded by the hearing of reports from the 
committees charged with various services con- 
nected with the Church’s advancement or pros- 
perity; for example, the care of its Home and 
Foreign Missions, its schools and its college; 


a scheme for providing a retiring salary for 


aged and infirm ministers, &c. These reports 
were generally very satisfactory. The ac- 


- counts from the missionary field are extremely 


pleasing, and give good hope that a time of 
great success in China, where our foreign 
agents are chiefly at work, is not far distant, 
A hitch in the proceedings relative to an 
Indian mission had occurred during the past 
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summer, which bed occasioned the delay of » 
whole season in the intended establishment of 
our first missionary in Hindostan, and steps 
were now taken to promote this object. Some 
progress was also made in establishing a Jow- 
ish Mission; which has not existed in connec- 
tion with the English branch of ‘the Presbyte- 
rian Church for some years, the original 
sioh having, by circumstances, been converted 
idto @ channel, chiefly military, in the island 
of Corfu. In our college the supply of stu- 
dents of divinity: has been ecanty; but this 
is attributed to one of those periodical lulls in 
the tide, with which all educational establish- 
ments are familiar, rather than to any perma- 
nent relaxation of the flow of living material 
from which our ministry may be recruited. 
On the whole, we have reason to “thank God. 
and. take courage.” 

a@ae question only at one time threatened 
to disturb the equanimity of the Synod. A 
large congregstion at Exeter, which some time 
ago left the Established Church, and which 
till lately has been worshipping according to 
“the forms prescribed in the prayer-book, has 
sought admicsion into the Presbyterian pale, 
Every concession that has been deemed neces- 
sary they were willing to comply with but one, 
and that was the relinquishment of their organ. 
Here, then, the old controversy must be renew- 
ed, and it was feared that it might result in 
something very unpleasant. However, I am 
glad to say that for the present this has been 
averted by remitting the whole matter to the 
Presbytery of London, who, it is hoped, will 
find means of harmonizing all discordant ele- 
ments, and affording a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. Deputations were received from 
Scotland and Ireland, and a letter was read 
from the “United Presbyterian Church of 
North America.” At the close of the Synod, 
which has just taken place this afternoon, the 
Moderator congratulated the assembled breth- 
ren, not without reason, on the spirit in which 
the deliberations had been conducted; and on 
retiring from the scene of their labours, I 
think all will carry with them very pleasing 
impressions of their short sojourn in Liverpool, 
and of the pleasant intercourse they have en- 
joyed together. I need not assure you that 
the entertainment there afforded to the mem- 
bers was of the most kind and hospitable de- 
scription. A dinner was provided each day, 
and every thing that could give comfort to 
their guests was most liberally attended to by 
the Presbyterians of Liverpool. 


LONDON NEWS—DR. LEYBURN. 

Having left London in the beginning of the. 
week, I cannot be expected to give you the 
latest gossip. Last week the Bishop of London 
consecrated a splendid new church in the ris- 
ing western suburb of Nottinghill. While 
Mr. Spurgeon and the Dissenters are busy in 
. rearing Non-conformist temples, the Establish- 
ment, with far larger resources, is striving also 
to keep ite position, and to improve it by the 
erection of many new places of worship. The 
singular principles professed by clergy within 
its pale, however, has of late shaken public 
confidence, and it is questionable how far such 
efforts to keep up the external fabric will be 
enough to prevent its crumbling under a pub- 
lic opinion, which is becoming more and more 
indisposed to submit to shams. 

At the Presbytery of London, which 
met on the 8th inst., Dr. Leyburn made 
his appearance among the brethren. He 
was heartily received and associated, and 
on the invitation of the Court he delivered 
an address, full of gratifying expressions 
of regard on the part of himself and his 
Church towards the cause of Presbyterianism 
in England. All present were sorry that the 
Doctor had not time to afford a longer exposi- 
tion of his sentiments, and to explain the pre- 
sent state and prospects of the Old-school As- 
sembly, in which we take a lively interest. It 
was also much regretted that there was no 
opportunity of hearing him relate his manifold 
adventures “‘by flood and field” in Eastern 
countries. He took his leave amid warm ex- 
pressions of regard on the part of the members, 
the Moderator, Dr. McCrie, addressing him in 
terms of brotherly affection. 


FEELINGS OF ENGLISHMEN TOWARDS AMERICA. 

We are still very much in the dark as to the 
progress of affairs in America, and the public 
interest and anxiety increases rather than di- 
minishes. The New York Herald has been 
quoted more freely than any other journal by 
the London Zimes, and there seems to be little 
confidence placed ‘in its opinions or its. state- 
ments. These, indeed, are evidently in some 
important particulars so incautious as to prove 
self-contradictory. Still, we hear enough to 
make us very much afraid that the present 
commotions cannot be settled without blood- 
shed. The spectacle which your country must 
in this case present will grieve and sicken the 
hearts of Englishmen. We will pray for you 
that the days may be shortened, and that 
_ peace may soon spread all over your borders, 
bringing with it the happiness, and order, and 
prosperity of former times. Be well assured 
that whatever may be the little jarrings and 
disputes between usin days of tranquillity and 
- ease, England cannot view the disorders of 
America without emotion, and were it possi- 
ble, would gladly make large sacrifices to re- 
store her to domestic quiet. We look for the 
- vise of some man endowed by heaven with 
wisdom to direct your counsels and to harmo- 
nize your discords, and for the infusion of that 
spirit of mutual forbearance and good will 
which must be the gift of God, and without 
which present evils may become inveterately 
exasperated. Many a prayer rises from Eng- 
lish hearts for the peace of America! 


THE LATE BUDGET. 


Before closing, I may state that the late 
_ speech of our Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the budget has been a great surprise to the 
public. Mr. Gladstone certainly has the art 
of disappointing the fears of the community. 
Little was it thought that out of the materials 
in his hand it would have been found possible 
to produce a statement so consolatory for the 
country. Whether he will find all his antici- 
 pations realized remains to be seen. We can- 
not forget that on former occasions he has 
proved too sanguine, and our hope must, after 
all, be more in the elasticity of our prosperous 
condition than in the ingenuity and dexterity 
of our statesmen. D. G. 


PRESBYTERY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The stated meeting of this body was held 
in March, in Calvary church, San Francisco. 
The Rev. Dr. Scott was elected Moderator, 
and Rev. A. Williams, Clerk. The meetings 
were exceedingly harmonious and pleasant. 
The following narrative of the state of reli- 
gion within their bounds was adopted: 

The churches report generally a hopeful 
state of feeling among their members; a 
condition of union and harmovy among 
themselves; an increasing and hopeful at- 
tendance on the ministry of the word; in- 
dications of the presence of God's Holy 
Spirit in bis converting power; a coming 
up of the young men to increased labour 
and interest in the work of the church, es- 
ara! in meetings for prayer and: in Sab- 

ath-school instruction. We also note the 
formation of a new church in our bounds, 
which has been encouraged since its forma- 
tion with marked influences of the presence 
of the Spirit of God and of hopeful conver- 
sions. 

Foreign Missions.—The work among the 
heathen in our midst, sustained by the 
Foreign Board, under the faithful labours of 
the Rev. E. W. Loomis, fills us with hope. 
The seed continually spread shall not all 
fall on the highways. The hearts of men 
are in God’s hands. The providence of 
God, which has brought these idolators to 
our midst, and placed them in contact with 
his holy word, has not been without a pur- 
pose, and all God’s purposes tend directly 
to the building up of the kingdom of his 
Son in the hearts of men. So we rejoice 
in the labours of our brother in this field, 
and hail the prospects of that increase 
which the promises of God insure to the 
faithful and prayerful ministry of the word. 

Domestic Missions.—The Rev. W. E. 
Boardman is labouring earnestly in the 


obstacles ahd: discouragements, but yet with 
cheart» and with marks of progress. 
fills the place now used 
for’-public worship, and the people are 
now engaged in the erection of a church 
building under very favourable auspices. 
There is every reason to hope that when 
this house shall be completed, the present 
congregation will be increased threefold. 
We also hear, in general, a good report from 
other domestic missionaries Jabouring in 
connection with this Presbytery. 
Publication —The Rev. 8S. T. Wells, 
agent for the Board of Publication, a staunch, 
efficient, and successful labourer in this 
branch of the Church’s work, has, since our 
last meeting, arrived in this field for the 
purpose of prosecuting the colporteur work, 
and the distribution of the publications of 
the Board. We are glad of the presence of 
our brother among us, for we are conscious 
of the very great need there is for the cir- 
culation of sound religious reading matter 
among the thousands of young men now in 
our State; and the need, too, for its health- 
ful influence in our families. The agent of 
the Board has in his important. work the 
sympathy and prayer of the Presbytery. 
Education.—Presbytery were informed 
of the continued success of the Collegiate 
School under the care of Rev. Dr. Bur- 
rowes, and of its increasing prospects for 


Female Seminary, under the superintend- 
ence of the Rev. C. R. Clarke, in the lower 
room of Calvary Church. Presbytery re- 
joices in all efforts to promote the education 
of our youth under Christian influences, 
and all who are engaged in this work de- 
serve and will receive our fraternal God- 
speed. 

In all our different departments the 
Church is at work on our coast. May God 
bless ourslabours in every portion of the 
field, and in every means put forth.—fa- 
cific Expositor. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The Overland Atheneum, published at 
Madras, states under the date of March 15: 
‘The accounts of the famine which con- 
tinue to be received from the North-west 
show that even the gloomiest forebodings 
are short of the actual truth. In Delhi 
upwards of twelve thousand human beings 
assemble daily at the three relief’ houses to 
receive their scanty pittance. The misery 
of those whom aid reaches proves how great 
must be the wretchedness and suffering of 
the people who drag out their existenee in 
the country roads and fields unable to crawl 
to the sources of relief and uncared for by 
the sufferers around them.” 

The Bengal Hurkaru of the 7th of March 
says:—‘ We still continue to receive very 
melancholy accounts from the famine- 
stricken districts. All that is possible is 
being done for the sufferers, but still many 
are perishing. One.regiment on its march 
is said to have counted two thousand dead 
bodies.” 

“We hear,” says the Delhi Gazette, 
March 2, ‘‘the same account from many, 
not all travellers in districts where the 
famine presses. The Carabiniers are said 
to have counted two thousand dead bodies 
on the Grand Trunk road during their 
march to Cawnpore. The accounts given 
by other travellers who passed over the same 
ground at the same time lead us to doubt 
much the accuracy of this statement. But, 
allowing that it is very much exaggerated, 
if it is the case that human beings have 
perished on the Grand Trunk road, God 
only knows how awful must have been the 
sufferings and how extensive, of the multi- 
tudes who have been unable to leave their 
villages.” 

Subjoined is a letter, with its enclosure, 
received on Saturday, from Sir John Law- 
rence :—‘“TI send you extracts of the letter 
to which I referred at the meeting this day 
at the Mansion-house. It gives a vivid 


picture of the great distress in the country 


round Delhi. The Government in India 
are doing, and doubtless will do, all that is 
in its power to mitigate the suffering, and 
we on our. part should assist by collecting 
contributions in every part of England. 
Under the most favourable circumstances 
the famine will continue until the next har- 
vest in October and November, and, unless 
the autumnal rains are favourable, may even 
be extended over another year. In these 
years of drought many people die of actual 
starvation, but the cattle perish in thou- 
sands, so that the evil is carried over many 
years.” 

The enclosure, being part of a letter 
from the Judicial Commissioner of Lahore, 
dated the 2d of March, is as follows :—‘‘I 
returned only a fortnight ago from a town 
down the Grand Trunk road to Delhi. The 
distress commences at Thaneysur. Kumeul 
is saved by the canal, but there is a good 
deal of distress in the district and in the 
northern part of Delhi. The state of the 
city of Delhi, and of the southern portion 
of the country about Bullutghur, and the 
northern portion of Goorgaon, is fearful. 
This is the third year of drought. There 
was hardly any autumnal crop, and is 
scarcely any spring crop. To add to the 
horrors of famine, the effect of the mu- 
tiny and rebellion is now felt in a pecu- 
liarly severe degree, owing to the loss of so 
many mea. There are thousands of women 
and families whose protectors were killed 
or have absconded. The public, especially 
the European portion of it, have responded 
nobly. Government has doubled private 
contributions, and something like two lacs 
of rupees have been raised for the Punjab 
Famine Relief Fund. The North-west 
Provinces have as large, perhaps a larger, 
fund of their own. Such high prices were 
never known in the Punjab. Flour is sell- 
ing here and at Umritsur at 10 seers the 
rupee (10lb. the 1s.) The export to the 
distressed districts has been enormous.” 


The Inquisition a Humane Institution. 


The Ultramontanes are (says a letter 
from Paris) still busy, trying apparently to 
prove to the world what the Pope has al- 
ready asserted, that the Papacy is utterly 
incompatible with the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The Monde contributes its subscrip- 
tion to the list in the following fora :—*‘ The 
Inquisition is an institution established and 
long maintained by the Church. There 
never was on the earth a more just or more 
humane tribunal; ignorance or bad faith 
alone can doubt the fact.” Is any thing 
further wanted to prove that the principles 
advocated by the Monde are as much out of 
harmony with modern notions of civilization 
as the tortures of the accursed inquisition 
were with all principles of religion, justice, 
and decency? The cause of the Ultramon- 
tanes is.in good hands; they are conducting 
their own case, and all the world knows 
what is generally thought of the chance of 
those who have themselves for clients. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. A. H. Barkley having accepted a 
call to the Bethel and Mount Zion churches, 
Mississippi, his post-office is changed from 
Madisonville, Tennessee, to Crawfordsville, 
Mississippi, where correspondents will address 
him. 

The Rev. E. R. Bowen’s post-office is changed 
from Wappinger’s Falls, New York, to Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The post-office address of the Rev. William 
A. Westcott is changed from Florida to 
Goshen, Orange county, New York. 

The Rev. J. R. Mann, late of New York 
city, has removed to Princeton, New Jersey. 
Correspondents will please address him at 
the latter place. 


CuancE or Retation.—The Rev. E. P. Noel 
and the Fairmount Church were received from 
the New-school by the Old-school Presbytery 


southern part of the State amid peculiar 


of St. Louis, at their last meeting. 


usefulness; also of the establishment of a. 


Foreign Jtems. 


LONDON THE FurTurRE SEAT OF THE 
Papacy.—The Independence Belge, in its 
number of the 20th April, contains a re- 
markable statement, which, if correct, would 


show that a wholly new turn may be given | 


before long to the Roman question, and 
that the discussions on the restriction or 
abolition of the temporal authority in Rome 
may lead, in the event of the reigning Pon- 
tiff’s decease, to the temporary establishment 
of the Papacy in London. The writer of 
the Paris letter states, that he has received 
information to the effect that, ‘ by a deci- 
sion approved of by twenty-one cardinals, 
Pius IX. is said to have nominated as his 
successor or his representative, until the 
regular election of a new Pope, chosen at 
Rome by all the Cardinals met in conclave, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Primate of England. 
He would thus become invested with all 
Papal powers, especially with that of sum- 
moning at London a great (£cumenical 


Council. During the interregnum he will | 
administer the affairs ef the Church under | 
The writer is care- | 


the name of Pius X.” 
ful to say that he does not pretend to 


guarantee the authenticity of these details. | 


‘A Sap Scene at A NONCONFORMIST’S 
Buriau.—We (Norfolk News) have just 
received intelligence from Burnham market 
of an extraordinary proceeding at the burial 
—or what should have been the burial—of 
a deceased parishioner. The deceased, it 
seems, was a Primitive Methodist. His 
family objected to the Church Burial Ser- 
vice, but at last, under advice, submitted to 
it, having performed their own service else- 
where. The rector met the body at the 
church-yard gate, and began reading the 


service, walking towards the church. The- 


relatives declined to follow into the church, 


and proceeded with the body to the grave © 


and set itdown. Not one word was said 
by them —not even a hymn was sung—and 
the family returned to their home. The 
minister ordered the grave to be filled up, 
leaving the body on the ground by the side 
of the grave—and there it remains now! 


GonE Down IN THE Wortpd.—In 


glancing at the return by the Registrar- 
General of the pauper population of 1851, 
it will be found that, in Hogland and Wales 
alone, amongst those in the workhouse 
were two union relieving officers; one mas- 


ter of a workhouse; one army officer; two 


army half-pay officers; one barrister; seven 
solicitors; seven surgeons; twenty-six drug- 
gists; ten painters (artists); eighty-two 
schoolmasters; twenty-three inn-keepers ; 
oné merchant; two ship agents; three bro- 
kers; three auctioneers; fifteen account- 
anta; one hundred and eighteen commercial 
clerks; eleven commercial travellers; six 
pawobrokers; fourteen publishers and book- 
sellers; fourteen engravers; four surveyors ; 
six builders; seventy-four grocers; twenty 
tobaccoyists, &c.—London Builder. 


Warer Gas.—The city of Aurora, in 
Indiana, has been for .some time brilliantly 
lighted with gas made from water !— Mecha- 
nic’s Magazine. 


PRESBYTERIANISM.— The Missionary 


Herald of the Presbyterian Church in I[re- | 


land says:—The total number of prisoners 
committed to this gaol in 1860, from the 
Ist of January to the 31st of December of 
that year, was 1910. Classified according 
to their religious profession, they stood as 
follows : 


Roman Catholics, 982 
Episcopalians, | ‘ 609 


We have received the above from a most 
reliable source, and we submit it to our 
readers as a piece of intelligence which 
tells its own tale. The members of the 
Presbyterian Church form, beyond all doubt 
or question, a decided majority of the 
inhabitants of County Antrim. Nay, we 
will not be surprised if the census of the 


8th inst. will show that they outoumber the 


members both of the Established and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches; and yet the Ro- 
man Catholic prisoners in our county gaol 
were, for the past year, more than three 
times, and the Episcopalian prisoners nearly 
twice, as numerous as the Presbyterians 
committed during the same period. ‘The 
tree is known by its fruit !’” 


THE Pore’s Beadeine Box.—The collec- 
tion of Peter’s pence has, says a letter from 
Vienna of the 6th ult. been resumed in the 
churches, the money-boxes for that purpose 
actually bearing the humiliating inscription, 
“Charitable contributions for the Holy Fa- 
ther, now again in great distress.” 


FEAR OF PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN.— 
The Spanish Regeneracion complains with 
considerable bitterness that the foglish 
have established at Gibraltar, under the 
direction of a distinguished soldier, a so- 
ciety for distributing Bibles, and making 
converts to Protestantism in Spain. 


THE Sources or THE N 1LE.—It’ really 


seems probable that before long the myste- 


rious sources of the Nile will yield up their 
secret. From Paris we learn that M. Le- 
jean has started from Khartoum, to ascend 
that river, and Colonel Arnaud, who has 
been engaged on some hydraulic works in 
Egypt, has declared his intention of under- 
taking another expedition up the Nile.— 
London Atheneum. 


Burrat.—A medal 
has been placed in the sarcophagus with the 
coffin containing the remains of the Em- 
peror Napoleon I. On one side are two 
groups of old warriors depositing wreaths, 
and onthe reverse is the head of Napoleon [., 
with the following inscription:—“‘ A mark 
of respect to Napoleon I., Emperor ef the 
French; offered by his old soldiers, living 
remnants of the armies from 1793 to 1815, 
and deposited in the tomb of the great man 
on the 2d of April, 1861, the’day of its 
inauguration under the reign of Napoleon 
ILL., Emperor.” 


Paotocraruy UnpErR Water.—A pho- 
tograph has been taken of the bed of the 
sea in Weymouth Bay, by a Mr. Thompson. 
The camera was placéd in a box with a plate 
glass front and movable shutteg, to be drawn 
up when the camera was sunk to the bot- 
tom. The camera being focussed in this 
box on land for objects in the foreground, 
at about ten yards, was let down from a 
boat, carrying with it the collodion plate, 
and the shutter raised and plate exposed for 
ten minutes. The box was drawn up, and 
the image developed was of rocks and weeds; 
but the great advantage anticipated to be 
derived from this application of the art, is 
to obtain a knowledge of the condition of 
piers, bridges, piles, and structures under 
water. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN AUSTRIA. 
—The following is from a letter dated 
Bistritz, March 27:—“A trial of public 
importance is pending here. The Rouman 
commune of Feltsch, within the ancient 
military boundaries, took on the 17th inst. 
the unanimous resolution to expel the Jew, 
Moses Widder, from the commune. This 


resolution was carried out the same day in 


the following manner. All the commune, 
which numbers about 2000 souls, assembled 
in front of the Jew’s house. His furniture 
and household utensils were placed in carts, 
drawn by oxen, and Widder and his family 
were conducted out of the commune. The 
drivers of the carts, and several men on 
horseback, then conveyed Widder into the 
commune of Romoli, two and a-half Ger- 
man miles distant. They warned him at 
the same time against taking up his resi- 
dence at Feltsch. While all this was going 
on the bells rung out afull peal. The Jew 
and his family were not struck or personally 
injured. Some provisions that were left in 
the house were put under lock and key, 
and guarded day and night by two of the 
inhabitants. Before 1843 Jews were for. 
bidden to reside within the miltary con- 
fines, and the commune firmly believes that 
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it has done a pious act in expelling Widder. 
It is supposed that this demonstration has 
been got up by certain persons who have 
determined to expel all the Jews from the 
district of Naszod.” 


THe UNITARIANS AND THE SEVEN Es- 
S8AYIsTS.—The Rev. S. Bache, ‘the lead- 
ing Unitarian minister of Birmingham, has 
announced his intention of answering Dr. 
Miller’s Essay on the Inspiration theory of 
the Essayists (reviewed in our last). It is 
an ominous sign that Unitarian ministers 
are becoming the champions of false teach- 
ing with the Church of England, and 
defending the propagators of error against 
their othodox brethren. 


A ScoTrisH QUEEN oF THE SANDWICH 
IsLaANDs.—Some months ago we referred to 
the fact that Mr. Wylie, a native of Stewart- 
ton, Ayrshire, held the honourable position 
of Prime Minister to KamehamehalV., the 
King of the Sandwich Islands. We observe 
a letter published in the Arbroath Guide, 
from an officer on board of one of Her 
Majesty’s cruisers in the South Seas, sta- 
tioned at Honolulu, the capital of the Sand- 
wich Islands, which contains the following: 
‘‘The Prime Minister of the Government is 
Mr. Wylie, a native of Ayrshire, whose 
daughter ‘Emma’ espoused King Kameha- 
meha some years ago, and now occupies the 
throne of the Sandwich Islands.—Ayr Ad- 


vertiser. 


PRESENT TO VictoR EMMANUEL.—The 
ladies of Naples have prepared a tent for 
presentation to Victor Emmanuel. It is of 
ashen grey and red silk, and is fitted up 
with great completeness. 


AMERICAN RatLtways IN Lonpon.— 
Mr. George F. Train still marches on to 
victory. Another street railway has been 
opened from Westminster Abbey to Vic- 
toria station; at Islington he has received 
permission to lay down a double track from 
the end of King street, lower road South- 
ward to the bridge in new North road. 


RECLAMATION OF FALLEN WomEN.— 
In the city of Glasgow, Scotland, a private 


_ Jady has been indefatigably working among 


these fallen creatures to induce them to 
abandon their course of sin and misery. 
During the last twelve months about 250 
females have been reclaimed by this good 
lady’s zealous efforts; and of this large 
number, so far as can be ascertained, only 
20 have relapsed. LHighty-five of the peni- 
tents have been restored to their parents, 
upwards of 40 sent to service, and the 
remainder are engaged in miscellaneous 
employments. Upwards of $5000 has been 
spent in the movement by her and her 
friends. The reclamation movement in 
London and Liverpool has been also attend- 
ed with considerable success. 


FATHER GAVAZZI.—Father Gavazzi has 
opened a large hall in Naples, where, 
thrice a-week, he expounds the Bible and 
preaches. In the beginning, the Neapoli- 
tans looked upon him with great distrust, 
but now there is quite a rush to secure 
places. He is said to be doing noble 
service. 


EXPULSION OF THE REDEMPTORIST 


FatHers.—A letter from Boulogne-sur- 
Mer says:—“‘ By direction of the superior 
authorities, the Belgian members of the 
Redemptorist order in this town have been 
ordered to leave France without delay.” 


Tourn FoR THE Porse.—The Vienna 
correspondent of the Telegraph states that 
the Pope has announced to the Austrian 
Court that, in the event of his expulsion 
from Rome, he will make a grand triumph- 
al tour through the Roman Catholic portion 
of Austria and Germany. 


GARIBALDI-—Princess Belgioso express- 
es herself as follows on the hero of Palermo: 
‘‘General Garibaldi is neither a thinker 
nor an orator. When he prepares to speak 
or write, his friends—the friends of his 
fame—tremble much more for him than 
when he is exposed to fire and grape shot.” 


ProrestANT CHurcH IN AUsTRIA.— 
The Emperor of Austria has given orders 
that the ‘‘Schwarz-Spanier” church, which 
for many years has been used as a magazine, 
shall be given to the Vienna Protestants as 
a place of worship. Peta: 


Sate or Works OF ArT.—At the sale 
of the Soltikoff collection in Paris, among 
the lots disposed of were—a coffer for relics 
for $1450, a Byzantine shrine for $1500, 
an ivory statuette of the Virgin holding 
the infant Jesus, $3040, and a group of 


ivory representing the coronation of the 


Virgin for $6000. The last two lots were 
bought for the museum of the Louvre. A 
shrine in ivory and enamel, in the form of 
a church with a dome in the centre, was put 
up at $16,000, but only realized $10,200. 


Strate oF Rome.—A_ correspondent, 
writing from Rome, says:—A change is at 
hand here, and much needed. An intelli- 
gent banker told me the inhabitants to a 
man understood each other. There is more 
to be done than is generally believed, how- 
ever. A generation will scarcely give the 
desired result. There is little of what we 
call conscience in any class; personal re- 
sponsibility has never been inculcated; ig- 
norance prevails; and the masses will re- 
quire a restraint that will be felt even under 
the keenest government or headship. 


INFIDELS AND OATHs.—Another case of 
difficulty in a court of justice, in regard to 
an iofidel’s oath, has occurred at Wigan. 
A County Court action was brought against 
a secularist lecturer fora small sum. The 
defendant disputed the claim. He offered 
to be sworn, but declined to say that he 
believed in the religious obligation of an 
oath. The Judge then asked whether the 
defendant believed in the existence of a 
supreme God, and he answered that he ob- 
jected to give a reply, as if he replied in 
the negative it would subject him to a 
criminal prosecution. The Judge—Then I 
shall not permit you to give any evidence 
at all, and I think you escape very well in 
not being sent to gaol. Verdict for the 
plaintiff. 


Retiarous Proaress In SwWEDEN.—The 
account from Sweden of the continued pro- 


gress of earnest religidn is most cheering. 


The awakening has been so wide-spread in 
some districts, that all opposition has been 
forced to hide its head. In one village all 
the inhabitants, without a single exception, 
appear to be seeking after salvation. The 
number of spiritually-minded clergymen is 
constantly on the increase, and these are 
producing a most marked change. The 
classes chiefly affected are the poor. 


Work AMONG THE MussuLMANS.—The 
direct work among the Mussulmans in Tur- 
key is exciting opposition on the part of 
the Porte. The alleged ground of tlie o 
position is the encroachments of the Bible 
into their nationality. The plan is to make 
diligent search for the New Testaments and 
Bibles in Turkish, to confiscate the books, 
frighten the readers, and exile those who 
have made defection. ; 


STATISTICS OF GREECE.—The population 
of Greece in 1821 was 679,647; 1856, 
1,067,216, almost twice as large. In 1852, 
there were 5053 marriages, 25,343 births, 
and 21,375 deaths; in 1856, 243,807 far- 
mers, 6965 merchants, 20,775 navigators, 
64,751 students, 5232 clergymen, 12,504 
officers and servants, 274 physicians, 1200 
midwives, 669 professors, and nearly 10,000 
soldiers. 


EFFECTS OF THE IRIsH REVIVALS UPON 
Scuoots —The Sunday School 
Society for Ireland held its annual meet- 
ing in Dublin last week, the Earl of Roden 
in the chair. The total number of schools 
reported is 2705; of scholars, 233,390 ; and 
of gratuitous teachers, 21,302. The Bible 


is read by 153,969, of whom 67,926 are 


adults above the ageof 15. Within two 
years there had been an increase of 52 
schools, 18,138 scholars, and 1830 teachers, 
in the province of Ulster, a result which is 
ascribed to the late revivals. 


SVeneral Ftems. 


New York ANNIVERSARIES. — The 
Anniversaries have been going on during 
the week in New York, this year, chiefly 
in Irving Hall. On account of the excite- 
ment of the times they have not attracted 
the usual attention. 


DeaTH OF MIssIONARIES.—On the 
30th of October last, the Rev. Nathan 
Ward, M.D, sailed from Boston in the 
hope of joining the mission of the Ame- 
rican Board in Ceylon. When he was 
thirty days out, however, he died of a 
disease of the heart. Mrs. Ward has 
gone forward to her destination. Mrs. 
Emily M. Arms, formerly of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, and wife of the Rev. 
William F. Arms, sailed from Boston 
on the 13th of February, 1860, in the 
expectation of devoting her life to the 
spiritual interests of the Bulgarians. She 
was located at Eske Zagra, European 
Turkey, and gave promise of great useful- 
ness, but on the 31st of March, she closed 
her earthly labours. 


MerHoptst ParsonaGes.—The average 
amount paid by the Pittsburg Conference 
annually for rent for houses for the preach- 
ers is $7000. A sufficiency has been paid 
for rent by this Conference, within the last 
twenty years, to have built a good parsonage 
on each charge in the Conference. A 
strong move on the subject of general 
attention to building parsonages in the 
bounds of the Conference is now on foot. 
— Advocate. 


Bap Writina.—Niebuhr is quoted by 
an exchange as saying:—‘A bad hand- 
writing ought never to be forgiven; it is 
shameful indolence; indeed, sending a badly 
written letter to a fellow creature is as im- 
pudent an act as I know of.” 


OBSERVATORY ON Mount ARARAT.— 
The Emperor of Russia has given $25,000 
for the establishment of a permanent ob- 
servatory on Mount Ararat, near Tiflis. 


CHANGE or Location.—H. B. Shields, 
Esq., Superintendent of Colportage for the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication for Indi- 
ana and other Western States, has removed 
from New Albany, Indiana, to Wabash, 
Wabash county, Indiana, where he wishes 
hereafter to be addressed. . 


CHAPLAINS.—The last Congress passed 
the following law:—‘“ Every chaplain shall 
be permitted to conduct public worship ac- 
cording to the manner and forms of the 
church of which he may be a member.” 


WisrsT MuUNIFICENCE.—The late Hon. 
Abbot Lawrence, by his will, left the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars to be appropriated 
to the erection of model lodging-houses, so 
that poor people might have a comfortable 
home at a moderate rent; and to show capi- 
talists that they can get fair interest for 
their capital, and at the same time do a 
charitable deed by erecting suitable struc- 
tures for model lodging-houses. 


Domestic Hews. 


Movement oF Troops.—Large bodies of 
troops continue to move from the North to- 
wards Washington. Strong camps have been 
formed at Harrisburg and York, Pennsylva- 
hia, Annapolis and Relay House, Maryland. 
The army at Washington is daily growing in 
strength. Meanwhile large forces on the 
Southern side are concentrating at Richmond, 
and at other points in Virginia. A conflict 
seems to be imminent, and before this paper 
reacheg the reader, the fearful strife may have 
fully commenced. Great silence is maintained 
as to the movements on both sides. We have 
refrained from copying the rumours of the 
newspapers, which are given one day but to 
be contradicted the next. — 


Errects oF THE Wark ON AGRICULTURE.— 
Thousands of the young men from the farm- 
ing districts are to-day under arms. The 
withdrawal of so much productive labour will 
certainly be felt in the coming harvests, un- 
less those who remain at home use extra 
diligence. The indications are that Europe 
will ask a great part of her supply of bread- 
stuffs from America, especially in the event 
of a war on the continent. Every available 
acre should be planted with corn, as every 
bushel of it will be needed. 


Travet Resumep.—Through lines are now 
run from Philidelphia to Washington twice a 
day, leaving Philadelphia 11.35 A.M., and 
10.50 P.M. The route is by Perryville and 
Annapolis. - 


Bripces.—The bridges on the 
Northern Central Railroad, this side of Balti- 
more, are being rapidly rebuilt; and the 
bridges over Bush and Gunpowder rivers, be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore, will soon 
be reconstructed and ready for use, to the 
great relief and convenience of the public. 


Union Vote at Kentucky.— 
Louisville, May 4.—The majority in this city 
in favour of the Union candidates to the Bor- 
der State Convention ranged from 6000 to 8000 
votes. The secession ticket was withdrawn 
some time since. The Union vote is supposed 
to be larger than any aggregate vote ever 
polled here. 


Arms In Viroinra.—The Richmond Enquirer 
says:—At one time there existed throughout 
the State a feeling of want of the munitions of 
war, but investigation and examination have 
entirely dispelled the impression. Virginia 
to-day is better provided with all the necessa- 
ries of a great campaign than any State north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line—if she is not 
equally as well supplied as the federal govern- 


ment itself. The navy yard at Gosport, the - 


magazine at Norfolk, the arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, added largely to the supply; but the 
action taken by many of the counties, without 
the knowledge of the authorities at Richmond, 
in purchasing arms and munitions of war for 


the companies within the county limits, has | 


supplied, to a very great extent, the hundred 
thousand volunteers. 


NorTH-WESTERN VirGINIA.—In North-west- 
ern Virginia it is said the Union feeling is very 
strong, and that those counties threaten to 
secede from the State, rather than join the 
Southern Confederacy. 


oF Sournern Ports.—By an- 
other proclamation of the President, the ports 
of Virginia and North Carolina have been, 
like those of the Gulf States, declared in a 
state of blockade. Commodore Stringham 
assumes command as Admiral of the entire 
blockading squadron. 


GeneraL Harney.—General Harney has 
published a letter defining his position. He 
declares that he has followed the flag of the 
Union for forty years, and that he will serve 
the Government which has cherished and 
honoured him as long as he draws breath. 
Secession he regards as full of danger to Mis- 
souri, and implores his fellow-citizens of that 
State to sustain the Union. 


DevtawaRE.—The Governor of Delaware has 
ordered out troops to join the United States 
Army. 


GeneRAL Houston.—A New Orleans paper 
says:—‘‘ We understand that a sail-boat, in 
which General Houston and Colonel Morgan 
were proceeding from the residence of the 
latter to San Jacinto, last Monday week, cap- 
sized in thirty feet of water, and both these 
gentlemen were in danger of drowning. Gen- 
eral Houston has very imperfect use of an arm 
and a leg, and Colonel Morgan is totally blind. 
Mr. Kos Morgan happened to be just behind 
them in another boat at the time of the acci- 
dent, and rescued them.” 


Mount Vernon.—The Augusia (Georgia) 
Chronicle of the 30th ult. says:—As Virginia 
is to be the great battle-ground between the 
contending sections, and the first collision of 
arms is likely to take place on the banks of 
the Potomac, we hope that both parties will 
consent to respect one spot as sacred and neu- 
tral ground. Let the grave of Washington be 
still venerated by his countrymen of both 
sides, and let his ashes not be disturbed by 
the clash of hostile steel, or the roar of can- 
non. Let there be one spot where the de- 
scendants of the men who fought under Ma- 
rion and Sumter, Putnam and Greene, can 
meet without shedding each other’s blood, and 
if ever an amicable settlement of this unhappy 
civil war is to be attempted, let us keep the 
holy ground of Mount Vernon, dedicated to 
the purposes of peace, and there let the arbi- 
trating convention, which sooner or later must 
treat on some terms for an adjustment of hoe- 
tilities, meet for the purpose. Let the press, 
the only organ which can now speak to the 


‘of South America. 


people, South and North, claim from the lead- 
ers on both sides that no “military necessity” 
shall excuse the defilement of the soil of 
Mount Vernon with carnage, or its air by the 
sulphurous breath of battle. 


Battimore.—Indications of a strong reac- 
tion sentiment in Baltimore in favour of the 
Union. Union meetings have been held, and 
Union flags in great numbers hoisted. The 
Legislature of Maryland is holding a special 
session. The contest between the Union men 
and secessionists has been a sharp one, but 
thus far the latter have not been able to carry 
their point. It is thought the result will be 
that Maryland will go for the Union. 


thousand volun- 
teers have offered their services to Governor 
Dennison, of Ohio, to fill the thirteen regi- 
ments required. Indiana’s quota, (six regi- 
wa is now fully organized. The Rich- 
mond Dispatch, of April 30, states that over 
eighty thousand volunteers in Virginia have 
offered their services to Governor Letcher, and 
that there are about three times that number 
subject to military duty. 


Inp1an Arrairs.—The United States Gov- 
ernment has expended on the Indians of this 
country about $200,000,000 during the laet 
thirty years, and the business of the Indian 
bureau requires the highest executive talent 
to manage it with success. There are perhaps 
a hundred treaties with the various Indian 
tribes covering nearly one-half the territory 
of the Government. The Bureau now dis- 
burses about six millions annually, and it is 
judged by many to be of sufficient importance 
to require another Cabinet officer who might 
properly be called Secretary of Indian Affairs. 


Fortress Munroze.—This fortress has been 
reinforced, as has been Fort Pickens also, 
and both are pronounced impregnable. _ 


Seizure or THE NortH CaRoLina ARSENAL. 
—The schooner Charles Dennis, from Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, arrived at New York 
May 6, having on board Lieutenant De Lanel 
and fifty men, late of the Fayetteville Arsenal. 
Lieutenant De Lanel reports:that, on April 17, 
between 1000 and 1200 of the North Carolina 
militia demanded the surrender of the arsenal, 
which it was deemed prudent by Major Ander- 
son, in command, to comply with, as resist- 
ance was useless. Lieutenant De Lanel and 
his men were allowed to depart unmolested. 
Major Anderson was left behind, being too 
sick to be removed. The arsenal contained 
40,000 stand of arms. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE Navy.—Captains Com- 
stock and Eldridge have accomplished their 
purpose of laying before the Navy Department 
certain plans fur the enlargement of the Navy, 
have received their instructions, and have re- 
turned té New York. 


Dreaprut Mortatity.—It is stated that a 
disease, which is denominated cold plague, 
has made sad havoc in the region known as 
the levee, some five miles below Jacksonport, 
Arkansas. Not less than seventeen deaths 
had occurred in the past two or three weeks. 


Tue THImBLeE.—To the Dutch the ladies of 
all nations are indebted for the invention of 
the thimble. The Dutch achieved this great 
invention about the year 1690. 


A Forest Fire.—A fire is said to have 
swept through the woods in Cape May county, 
New Jersey, destroying about thirty thousand 
acres of young and fine timber. The loss is 
great, especially in pine and cedar. Such 
desolations by fire are very uncommon dufing 
a wet season, 


Visitors To West Pornt Acapeuy.—The 
President has appointed the following visitors 
to West Point:—Hon. John J. Crittenden, 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Andrew Johnson, 
Greenville, Tennessee; Edward D. Bell, Sa- 
lem, Oregon; John M. Botts, Richmond, Vir- 

inia; David Davis, Bloomington, Illinois; 
David Cooper, St. Paul, Minnesota; John 
Woodruff, New Haven, Connecticut; James 


S. Albans, Wisconsin; Frederick P. Stanton, 


Kansas; Alexander Cumings, Pennsylvania; 
Thomas J. McKean, Iowa; Richard Tilgham, 
Maryland; James G. Blaine, Maine; Harman 
Haupt, Deerfield, Massachusetts; Professor 
Charles Davies, New York; General H. B. 
Carrington, Ohio; Brigadier General John 
Garland, United States army. | 


Soutnern Crors.—The cotton and sugar 
plantations in Louisiana promise a fine crop, 
and the wheat crop of Georgia is likely to be 
a very large one. Wheat in some parts of 
Georgia is now nearly ripe, and corn is up 
and growing well. 


Struck sy Licgutnrinc.—A house was struck 
by lightning at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
during the shower last week, about midnight. 
It was occupied by two families, who were all 
in bed. Nearly one entire side of the house 
was torn off. The bed, on which two persons 
lay, was moved out into the room, and its 
castors melted. A bureau was smashed to 

ieces, and a portion thrown upon the bed. 
ed clothes and clothing were rent in twain, 
yet no person was seriously injured. 


TERRIBLE EarTHQuakeE IN South AMERICA. 
—The news from South America is painfully 
interesting. The city of Mendoza, situated on 
the eastern slope of the Andes, and nearly 
due east from Valparaiso, has been destroyed 
by an earthquake. Of its ten or twelve.thou- 
sand inhabitants it is estimated that from five 
to eight thousand have lost their lives—a 
frightful proportion, and one that has seldom 
been exceeded, even in the volcanic countries 
The scenes described, 
though brief, are enough to give some idea of 
the horrors experienced by the wretched suf- 
ferers. Accounts of devastations committed 
by the same shock have also come forward 
from other places, but the first reports do not 
appear to be confirmed. 


Younc Men.—A correspondent of Zion’s 
Advocate, mentions a growing evil which he 
noticed at the recent Philadelphia Methodist 
Episcopal Conference :—‘‘ Churches not a few, 
now say we must have young men—we must 
keep up with the times.” He suggests that if 
this tendency goes on gathering strength, “ia 
State and National Legislatures we will have 
laws requiring, not that no person shall be 
eligible to the position of Governor or Presi- 
dent until he is thirty or thirty-five years old, 
but that no person shall be eligible after that 
age. 


Docs.—The Indiana Legislature has enacted 
a law to reduce the number of dogs. It is 
estimated that there are 300,000 dogs in that 
State, who in the single item of sheep they 
kill, cost the State $616,000 every year! 


New Use or Guass.—Moulded glass casks 
are made in Belgium. They are covered with 
an open wicker-work, are said to be stronger 
than those of wood, and are furnished with 
ground-glass stoppers and taps. 


Reat Estate 1n New Yorx.—The Journal 
of Commerce remarks that ‘it is a proof of 
the selid quality of New York’s wealth, that 
all the national troubles, past, present, and 
prospective, have not had the effect of bringing 
down the valuation of real estate throughout 
the city. The total valuation, so far as can 


be now ascertained, will be fully equal to that | 


of last year.” 


FresH-wATER Sprinc aT Sea.—Mr. W. A. 
Booth, the coast pilot of the revenue cutter 
Harrict Lane, reports the discovery of a boil- 
ing fresh-water spring at sea, off the coast of 
Florida. He says the spring is situated twelve 
miles, north by east, from St. Augustine, Flo- 
rida, and eight miles off shore. It boils up 
with a great force, and can be descried at a 
distance of two miles. When first seen it has 
the appearance of a breaker, and is generally 
avoided; but there is no danger in the vicin- 
ity, as there is five fathoms of water between 
it and the shore. Ten fathoms of water are 
found to the seaward, but no bottom can be 
reached with the deep sea lead, and thirty 
fathoms of line at the spring itself. The wa- 
ter in the spring is fresh, and is by no means 
unpalatable. 


Movements or Lapy FRANKLIN IN OREGON. 
—tThe Portland Times of the 29th of March 
says:—‘‘ Lady Franklin and her niece, Miss 
Craycroft, leave this morning in the Panama 
for San Francisco. Returning from British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, where Lady 
Franklin has been passing a short time, she 
has paid this State a second visit. The few 
days allowed by the detention of the steamer 
in taking in freight have been employed in 
visiting the great natural attractions of this 
vicinity. On Tuesday, 26th, she went to Ore- 
gon‘ City, and saw the Falls of the Willamette. 
On Wednesday, the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company, having placed at her disposal the 
steamer Julia, plying between this place and 
the Cascades of the Columbia, she had an 
opportunity to see the grand scenery which 
stretches on both sides of the river, from 
Cock’s Comb Rock and Cape Horn to the ter- 
minus of the railroad, where, in the very heart 
of the Cascade range of mountains, the vast 
volume of the Columbia river is narrowed to a 
channel scarcely the fourth part of a mile in 


width. On this occasion a large party of 


ladies and gentlemen from this city and from 
Fort Vancover, accompanied Lady Franklin as 
guests. The 9th infantry and our own city 
band were on board, and added the charms of 
most excellent music to the other sources of 
general satisfaction with the trip.” 


Foreign Aews. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The arrival of the City of Baltimore, screw 
steamer, from Liverpool, brings intelligence from 
Europe to the 25th ult. The Baltimore arrived at 
New York on Sunday, bringing 32 passengers and 
$27,741 in specie, ang the United States, mails. 

The advices by the City of Baltimore are via 
Liverpool, barely a day later than those per the 
Adriatic, but by way of Queenstown they are two 


days later. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A prospectus had been issued of a company 
called the “Liverpool and New Orleans Steam 
Navigation Company,” with the object of establish- 
ing direct steam communication between Liver- 
pool and New Orleans. The capital is fixed at 
$1,000,000, with power to increase, and many in- 
fluential men are engaged in the enterprise. It is 
alse announced by advertisement that a company 
had been formed.in Liverpool for establishing 
direct communication between that port and 
Charleston. The first steamer of the line is ex- 
pected to be dispatched from Liverpool about the 
middle of July. 

The House of Commons has rejected the Berk- 
ley annual motion in favour of the ballot, by 125 
majority. At the usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society interesting letters from 
Dr. Livingstone, to November 26, were read. The 
news from Toulon of preparations for bringing 
the French troops from Syria caused an im- 
provement in the funds of 4 per cent. but the 
firmness of the market was not fully maintained. 
In the discount market to-day the demand has been 
moderate, and the usual rate remains at 44 per 
cent. 


FRANCE. 


It was stated that the new treaty of commerce 
between France and Belgium was signed at Paris 
on the 2lst ult. The Paris flour market was dull 
and lower, but wheat was withoutchange. Trade 
in general coutinued dull throughout France. The 
Paris Moniteur of the 23d ult. says:—“The late 
events at Warsaw have been unanimously com- 
mented upon by the French press with the tradi- 
tional sympathy which the cause of Poland has 
always excited in the west of Europe; but these 
expressions of interest would ill serve the Polish 
cause if they had the effect of misleading the public 
opinion by allowing it to be supposed that the 
Emperor of the French encourages hopes which 
he could not satisfy, The generous ideas display- 
ed by the Emperor Alexander, especially in the 
emancipation of the peasants, are a certain token 
of his desire to realize the ameliorations admitted 
by the state of things in Poland. It is only to be 
wished that he may not be prevented from so 
doing by manifestations of such a nature as to 
place the dignity of the political interests of the 
Russian empire in antagonism with the tendencies 
of its sovereign.” The Paris Pays announces that 
orders had been sent to Toulon to complete the 
fitting out of the fleet destined to bring back to 
France the troops now in Syria. The French go- 
vernment had given notice that foreign cotton 
goods imported into France for the purpose of 
being dyed, shall come in free, equally with those 
intended for printing, on condition that they are 
also to be exported afterwards, Tho bill for the 
abolition of the sliding scale in corn, with a view 
to protect the French mercantile marine, proposes 
differential duties between grain’ imported in 
French and foreign bottoms. The duty is 50 cen- 
times per 100 kilogrammes in the one case, and 1 
franc 50 centimes in the other. The Prefects have 
reported to the Minister of the Interior that the 
massacres at Warsaw have excited the pity and 
anger of the population in every department of 
France, and have produced the warmest sympathy 
for the Poles. The Independence Belge states deci- 
dedly that the negotiations between Paris and 
Turin, for opening Rome to the Italians, approach 
a favourable conclusion. It is stated that the Pope 
is-more than ever resolved not to quit Rome. 


ITALY. 


It is stated that, on the 21st ult., the day fol- 
lowing the important debate in the Italian Cham- 
bers relative to the army of Southern Italy, Gari- 
baldi held a conference with his former superior 
officers, the majority of whom were in favour of 
accepting the policy of Count Cavour. The 
friends of Garibaldi were in hopes that he also 
would adhere to that policy. The Chamber of 
Deputies, on the 22d ult., agreed, by a large 
majority, to take into consideration the project of 
Garibaldi in reference to arming the country. The 
Ministry voted for the resolution. Garibaldi was 
not present. The Turin Gazette publishes a letter 
from General Cialdini to Garibaldi, recalling the 
friendship and admiration he had always felt for 
him, but declaring that his (Garibaldi’s) last acts 
painfully affected him. Cialdini says:—«I arrive 
at the secret idea of your party, which aims at 
rendering itself master of the army and the coun- 
try, threatening us, if successful, with civil war.” 

The trial of those concerned in the late con- 
spiracy in Naples will shortly take place. The 
number of persons to be tried is 186. The Inde- 
pendence Belge states decidedly that the negotia- 
tions between the Courts of Paris and Turin for 
opening Rome to the Italians are approaching a 
favourable conclusion. -The London Post's Paris 
correspondent telegraphs that the Pope is still 
firm in his idea of resistance, and more than 
ever decided not to quit Rome. 

The Turin Nazione states that the Southern sol- 
diers of the garrison of Mondovi have protested 
against the letter of General Cialdini to.Garibaldi, 
and arrests have been made in consequence. The 
Italia says that the state of things at Naples has 
considerably improved. A perfect reconciliation 
has taken place between Garibaldi, Count Cavour, 
and General Cialdini. Garibaldi had an inter- 
view with Count Cavour, followed by another with 
General Cialdini. He afterwards left Turin, and 
proceeded to the villa Pallaviccini. The King of 
Greece, under the pressure of the public opinion 
of his country, has recognized the new kingdom 
of Italy. 
SPAIN. 


The Correspondencia Autogra fa denies that the 
Spanish Government intends to reject the offer of 
reincorporation of S&. Domingo. ‘The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had held another conference with 
the ambassador of Hayti, who was said to have 
requested, in the name of his government, a 
Spanish protectorate over Hayti. 


TURKEY. 


Constantinople, April 17.—The new financial 
scheme has been published. It differs widely 
from that proposed by Sir H. Bulwer, and gives 
general dissatisfaction. Omar Pacha has been 
nominated to the comrgand of the army in Rov- 
melia. A special conference of the foreign repre- 
sentatives is likely to be held on the affairs of 
Montenegro. Troops and money have been sent 
to Beirut. At the request of the Turkish govern- 
ment, the Board of Trade has sent out persons 
properly qualified to assist in the investigation into 
the finances of the empire, with a view to their 
adjustment upon some defined basis. French 
officers are said already to have reached Constan- 
tinople on a similar mission. The Consuls at 
Mostar, in pursuance of instructions from Constan- 
tinople, had summoned the Montenegrins and 
insurgents to raise the siege of Niksiki—that town 
being reduced to the last extremity. 


atlarricn, 


At Locks Mills, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 10th of April, by the Rev. G. Elliott, Mr. 
Townsenp to Miss Nanniz G., daughter 
of Barrie, Esq. ; and in Ferguson’s Val- 
ley, on the 17th of April, Mr. Henry SLAYMAKER 
of Lancaster county, to Miss Priscitua, daughter 
of Rospert Means, Esq. | 

On the 12th of April, by the Rev. Charles 
White, in Fredericksburg, Virginia, Dr. T. J. 
Woouprives of Hanover, to Miss Janez Waite of 
Fredericksburg. 

On the 18th of April, by the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, Mr. Witt1am McKee Row er of Her- 
riottsville, Allegheny county, to Miss Ewma Hut- 
cainson of Spring Mills, Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 2d inst, by the Rev. T. W. J. Wy- 
lie, D.D., Wittram F. Macrarvuane, Esq., of Dal- 
keith, Scotland, to Miss Saran Gwyn of Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 30th of April, in White Deer Valley, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. J. N. Boyd? Rosert 
CALDWELL to EvizaBeta FuLumer. 


Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.} 
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Died, in Philadelphia, on the 17th ult., Mrs. 
MARY CANNING, in the eightieth year of her 
age. She closed a long life of piety and godly 
walking by a most triumphant testimony to the 
sustaining power of the gospel in the hour of 
trial. She was a native of the North of Ireland, 
where in early life she had been carefully trained 
to religious habits by her parents. Her rever- 
ence for ‘the Scriptures and her great attach- 
ment to the sanctuary were displayed to the close 
of her life. Her acquaintance with the word of 
God was of the most minute and intimste cha- 
racter, and hence her mind was filled with the 
promises and. consolatory declarations which the 
Saviour has provided for the support of his dis- 
ciples. While her knowledge of the word was 
thus ample, her faith was direct and most con 
fiding. Without any hesitation, she received the 
testimony of God, and found peace in believing. 
Accordingly, she never murmured at any of the 
many severe dispensations through which it 
pleased her Heavenly Father she was often called 
on to . Of her own acceptance she never 
seemed to have any fears, and yet she was never 
heard to utter a boastful or self-righteous senti- 
ment. Her views of human guilt, and of the 


sinner’s helplessness, were remarkably clear, and } 


6 


her appeten of the full and free salvation 
which the gospel ovine to the believer alone 
brought peace to her soul. 
was all in all; and while through life the Shep- 
herd had been her guide, so in death he was near 
upholding her spirit, preventing all fears, and 
filling her heart with the ass anticipations of 
glory.— Communicated. 
ied, in Woodward Township, Pennsylvan 
on the 28th of April, WILLIAM PATTER, aoced 
JAMES GRIER, ruling elder in Lycoming con- 
© Courch miii 


Died, in Mercersburg, Penn i 

24th of April, WILLIAM McKI 
his ninety-third year. Few persons have at- 
tained to the age of the deceased; and yet, like 
Moses, “his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.” He was a man of great energy of 
character; a man of public spirit; he filled an 
important place in the community; was much 
esteemed ; and went down to the grave in hope of 
a blessed resurrection through Christ. Cc. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


New Philadelphia, 
t, st @ 
P ‘earl @ 4.00 3 Her 
BEESWAX 
Yello 3 @ 3@ 
Cuba, 12 133 
Lagu yra, do. la 
Triage, do 12 ll ist 
Mocha, Gea. « 15 16 1s) 
Maracaibo, do... . « 133 1 13 
4.6 « lu 13 iit 
3t. ngo, é 12 
COTTON.—(Casun. 
Louisiana and Misslecippt 15 0 @ 1 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 14 9 
na and Georgia . . 14 
ran good 37 338 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1} bbl . . 14.00 14.00 14,00 
No. 3 9.00 12.00 8.00 10.50 
No.3 « 6.00 6.75 6.0u 7.46 
No. 3, email) 4.25 4.50 4.50 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.75 3.75 3.00 
Herring, box 6 14 16 16 
Cod, dry, . 2.50 3.87 3.75 3.00 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl .. . 5.62 5.78 5.63 
extra§fancy 46.70 7.25 5.75 7.00 
Western, Penn'a,; & Uhio 5.35 5.63 5.50 5.63 
Brandywine «© « 6.00 6.195 6.00 
Gereped « « 3.51 4.00 4.75 5.0 
Middlings «© « 8.50 8.31 3.25 4.50 
Rye Flour .« «ec « e 8.10 3.75 3.50 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvavia 2.80 2.85 2.16 
Brandy wine 3.124 3.15 8.124 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.85 1.88 1.28 1.38 
Southern red . 1.33 1.48 1.38 1.30 
Southern white .... 41.50 1.00 1.88 1.60 
Pennsy) 65 
nsyiv 6:6 70 66 
CORN 
Yellow (Old) 65 63 64 
New de. « « 63 66 60 63 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania .... 33 
Southern . . « « « 30 83 81 
Barley, Ohio & New York 55 68 Bo 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box 7 . . 1.38 1.60 1.65 1.78 
half boxes . 1.30 1.35 1.00 1.0 
quarter boxes. . 62) 50 
kegs “a © 8.75 4.00 
layer + 3.15 @ 2.20 3.12) 2.30 
seedless . . 4.25 @ 4.50 38.50 4.00 
Almonds, soft shelled y 18 13 1d 
——— hard shelled. . 6 G 9 7 ll 
Apples, bbl. . 1.50 @ 3.50 1.50 3.50 
Cranberries, @bbl . . . 6.00 @10.00 5.00 13.00 
Ginger, green, y ll 
Citro do @ 26 G 30 27 29 
Oranges, box . 60 @ 32.50 1.50 
Lemons, do 1.00 ¢ 2.00 32.00 “+ 
Peaches, un 64 9 4 65 
pared 9 G 13 8 ll 
Ground Nuts; bushel . . 41.25 1.75 1.25 1.40 
Hay—loose « « 70 85 65 85 
HIDES. 
City slaughter « « 64 74 6} 8 
Carraccne « « 194 20 lv 1% 
LEATHER. 
Spanish sole . . « 18 20 26 23 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 20.00 28.00 18.00 20.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 22.00 30.00. -00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 12.00 13.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh . 7.00 14.00 9.50 10.50 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 16.00 22.00 12.00 13.00 
Shingles, C.N. .. « 13.00 35.00 14 00 224.00 
MOLASSES. : 
Cuba, Muscovado 17 23 23 
Clayed «. « « « « 16 19 19 
« 22 28 23 
New Orleans, ® bbl 83 33 36 
Steam Syrup « 25 32 - 
OILS. 
Olive, gallon 1.05 1.15 1.10 
—— pint . « 6.00 6.50 
Linseed, American 6 61 60 
Whale Crude 45 50 50 
© 56 59 53 
Sperm Winter . . . « « 1.55 1.60 1.60 
Vi deo 83 95 90 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl 5.87 12.00 a 15.00 
—- Prime 13.00 @ 18.10 4.00 
Pork, Mess 17.44 J 17.50 19.50 
Clear <6. ¢ 75 3.50 
— Hamas, ed 13) 12 
do in salt & pickle 8s 9 
Sides, smoked @ 9) 10 1 
—- do in salt & pickle 8t 9 
Shoulders smoked .. . 4 8 
do in salt -e 6 6 7 
Killed eeecese @ 
eG « 103 @ ll il 
Butte r, Firkin 13 18 14 
solid, in kegs . . 10 15 10 
Roll @ 14 20 14 
Gosh . 14 19 
Lard, Jersey .. 94 @ 105 
Western k 6 11 
do bbis. 9+ @ 10 
Rice, Carolina. . . « « 5.50 @ 6.50 > 6.00 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . . 4.75 5.25 4.50 
Flaxseed Diy 1.60 1.70 1.50 
Timothy @ 2.75 3.123 2.00 
Herd Graes 2.00 2.25 2.125 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white 5.75 6.50 
brown .« « « 4.75 5.123 5.50 
Havana white .... °* 7.00 7.25 7.50 
brown and yellow 5.25 6.00 6.50 
..2 « @ © 4.75 5.00 5.25 
New Orleans 4.25 5.50 7.25 
fled a 8.00 8.50 
Cube «ce ee eee 8.75 5.50 5.634 
Porto Rico ' 5.00 6.25 
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Hotices. 
PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
The Presbytery of Northumberland will hold an 
Adjourned Meeting in Danville, in the North 
Mahoning Church, on Tuesday, the 11th of June, 


at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
Isaac Grisr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—An Ad- 
journed Meeting of the Presbytery of Carlisle will 
be held in Green Castle on Wednesday, the 15th 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Joun R. Warner, Clerk. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service may be expected 
at the West Spruce Street Church, corner of 
Spruce and Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 12th inst., begin- 
ning at eight o’clock. 

EGLISE FRANCAISE, coin Nord Eost de la 
7emé et Spruce streets, Philadelphia. Dimanche, 
12 Mai, apres la prédicatiog du matin, six per- 
sonnes seront appelées & ratifier le veu de leur 
Baptéme, et admisés comme membres de |’Eglise 
a la suite d’une céremonie intéressante. 2 


DEV. DR. BOARDMAN’S HYMN-BOOK.— 
First Edition Exhausted in Two Weeks. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Sevection or Hymns. Designed as a Sup- 
lement tothe Psalms and Hymns of the Pres- 
Cridvian Church. By the Rev. H. A. Board- 


man, D.D. Ilvol. 16mo. 
Arabesque, . ‘ 60 
Arabesque, gilt edges ‘ 75 
Morocco, plain, ° Lae 
Morocco, gilt, é 1.50 
Turkey, giltorantique, . . . 2.00 


Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, (new style) 2.25 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

The compiler of this fine collection of Hymns is 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D., whose quali- 
fication for the work is well attested by the ar- 
rangement and collation of the volume. The 
range of topics, the elevated tone of devotional 
feeling, the admirable taste of the compiler, the 
numerous versions of “ancient hymns,” the pre- 
cious songs of our modern sacred poets, and the 
adaptation to the varied wants of the church, the 
school, and the home, with the full indices and 
tables of contents, make this a valuable addition 
to our stores of Christian hymnology. The book 
is beautifully “gotten up” by the publishers. 

: From the Presbyterian. 

This collection of Hymns has been carefully 
prepared, and embraces many beautiful ones, of 
which the Christian public should not be de- 

rived. The pulpit, the lecture-room, and the 
amily may avail themselves with profit of this ~ 
rich treasury of Christian song. _ 

*.* A copy will be -sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


may 11—3t 


lately occupied by a Missio 
Shippen sires west of Twelfth, to Let. Inquire 
at No. 23 South Third street, Philadelphia, Koom 
No. 2. may 11—2t 


EMOVAL—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South east Corner of Walnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed fot the 


forwarded. may 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of & 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health ox 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in beauti- 
ful mie = the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Manayers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William _ Strong, Jveeph Car- 
M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 


son, 
. ., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
ote, Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 


William P. B " 
particulars apply e subscri 
PPR. A. GIVEN, MD., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 
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his future state. 


_ child became a comfort to the man. 


BOMEPHING FOR THEE. 
my God, for Thee— 
Something for Thee! 

Some penitential offering. 

‘Thy Gear Jove come wanderer won— 
trial meekly borne for Thee, 
Lard, for Thee. | 
“Something, my God, for Thee— 
‘Something for Thee! 

That to Thy gracious throne may 

Sweet incense from some sacrifice ; 

Uptifeed undimmed by tears— 

Uplifsed faith, unstained by fears, 

each joy as light from Thee, 
Dear Lord, from Thee 
“Pomething, my God, for Thee— 

for Thee. 

For the great-love that thou hast given— 

Porshe dedr hope Of Thee and heaven, 

her first allegiance brings, | 
1d upward plumes her heavenward wings 
Nearer to Thee. 


¢ 


“4h yous fellow must sow bis wild 
oats.” n all the wide range of British 
msxiims there is none, take it for all in all, 


midte thoroughly abominable than this one 


as:to the sowing of wild oats. Look at it 
of what side you will, and I will defy you 
to'make any thing but a devil’s maxim of 
it. What man, be he young, o!d, or middle- 
; that, and nothing else, shall he reap. 
e one only thing to do with wild oats is 
to ‘put them carefully into the hottest part 
of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, 
every seed of them. If you sow them, no 
matter in what ground, up they will come, 
with Jong tough roots like couch grass, and 
luxuriant stalke and leaves, as sure as there 
is a sun in heaven—a crop which it turns 
one’s heart cold to think of. The devil, 
too, whose special crop they are, will see 
that they thrive, and you and no body else 
will have to reap them; and no common 
reaping will get them out of the soil, which 
must be dug down deep again and again. 
Well for you if, with all your care, you can 
make the ground sweet again by your dying 
day. ‘Boys will be boys,” is not much 
better, but that has a true side to it; but 
this encouragement to the sowing of wild 
oats is simply devilish, for it means that a 
ng man is to give way to the temptations 
Tod follow the lusts of his age. What are 
we to do with the wild oats of manhood and 
old age—with ambition, overreaching, the 
false weights, hardness, suspicion, avarice— 
if the wild oats of youth are to be sown, 
and not burnt? What possible distinction 
can we draw between them? If we may 
sow the one, why not the other?—From 
“Tom Brown at Oxford.” 


THE JEWS. 


The Jews themselves have not preserved 


every where their primitive colour. In the- 


northern countries of Europe they are 
white; in Germany many of them have red 
beards; in Portugal they are tawny. In 
the prevince of Cochin China, where many 


of them have settled, they have black skins, | 


though they do not contract marriages with 
foreigners. Prichard says that there is also 
at Mattacheri a colony of white Jews; and 
lastly, there are black Jews dwelling in 
Africa, in the kingdom of Haoussa. Thus 
great varieties of colour have been produced 
among the people during eighteen centuries, 
but no change has occurred in their cast of 
feature, habits, or ideas. Under a black 
skin or a white, observes General Daumas, 
in Soudan, in the Sahara, or the sea-coast 
towns, every where Jews have the same in- 
stincts, and the two-fold aptitude for lan- 
guage and commerce. Colour, then, is not 
a fixed characteristic. It may vary among 
members of one and the same race, or of 
one and the same tribe. And this is fre- 
quently observable in our domestic animals. 


ANECDOTE of an, ARCTIC OFFICER. 


Attached to one of the late exploring 
parties employed in the search after the 
missing expedition commanded by Sir John 
Franklin, was an officer who had seen some 
service in various parts of the world. He 
was of a frank and open disposition, high 
spirited, and easily attracted by the excite- 
ment which his profession so peculiarly 
laid him open to. Without being -posi- 
tively dissipated, he was fond of gayety, 
and thoughtless or indifferent concerning 


It happened that in the search he was 


- appointed to lead one of the slédge parties, 


an office of great responsibility, requiring 
much self-possession and careful fore- 
thought, as upon the leader the safety of 
the whole party depended. Amidst the 


‘grand solitude of perpetual frost, and the 


vast desert of blinding snow, his mind 
was necessarily thrown back upon itself. 
Here, too, the utter worthlessness of many 
things most coveted in the civilized world 
became unusually clear to him. His 
thoughts took somewhat of the following 
form :—‘‘ What would the entire wealth of 
Europe avail me, or one of these poor men, 
if at this moment I should lose the judg- 


_ ment and self: possession by which alone we 


can return in safety to our ships? How 
would it be with us if we were smitten 
with disease in these interminable wastes ?”’ 

The dreary march over the monotonous 
floes of ice was always preceded by the 
reading of a short passage from the Bible 
and a prayer. It struck this officer very 
forcibly that the men were more than com- 
monlg attentive, and showed an earnestness 
about spiritual matters that he had never 
before noticed ; especially the petty officer 
of the party, who invariably remained silent 
for many moments after the devotions were 
ended. He could only attribute this to 
the scenes of danger and trial through 
which they had passed. But in this 
instance he erred, the man was really a 
Christian, and had, he afterwards found, 
been recommended to the expedition on 
account of his trust-worthiness and sterling 
qualities. It was the custom for the officer 
to walk in advance of his party to deter- 


‘mine the route to be followed; for in those 


of the world the difficulty of steering 
is quite as great as upon the ocean, and 


- even more so, from the variation of the 


compass, and the extreme care required to 
keep the chronometer from stopping. To 
shield the instrument from the cold, it is 
always worn next the skin. Hence the 
officer was more aldne with his thoughts 
than the men were. For many days they 
journeyed on without mishap. At length 
one of the party became snow blind, and 
soon another followed, causing fresh anx- 
iety. - The next morning, before starting, 
the portion of Scripture read was the 
twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” Again the march was re- 
newed, and thought after thought came 
crowding upon the mind of the traveller, 
and ever ringing in his ears were the beau- 
tiful words of David, ‘“‘ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil.” By night, as many 
an hour he lay upon the hard frozen sur- 
face beneath his tent, anxious for the 
result of his labours, sleepless amongst his 
companions, he would look back upon his 
t life of frivolity, and determine if ever 
Bod spared him to enter that -world of 
temptation again, he would never forget 
how David rejoiced in communing alone 
with God; and he, too, longed for such a 
privilege, but feared to seek it when his 
ormer life came to his recollection. - 
Brought up in the purest doctrines of 
Christianity, his early teaching had still a 
hold upon him, ca the lessons of the 
Man 
and many an hour in that silent tent, wit 


| frost-bitten, an 


of his comrades con- | 

nectin e living, he poured out 
his fervent prayer; and ever after 
such a night he was the most cheerful of 
the party. -He felt happier than he had 
been for fyears; the joy that had arisen 
within him was communicated to his men, 


breathi 
m with 


the dee 


and the days passed in pleasant converse 
and hope, Great trials, however, awaited 
him and his party; several were severely 

T he himself at last became a 
sufferer; but not so much as & murmur: 
escaped these Christian men. At one time, 
when returning to the ships, they were 
overtaken by a snow-storm, and completely 
buried in the drift. So violent was it that 
for thirty-six hours they were obliged to 
remain stationary. They could not face 
the violence of the cold wind. Provisions 
were failing, and, from the thick weather, 
it became doubtful when they might reach 
the vessel, or whether they should find her, 
as the sun had not been seen for many 


‘days: Under these trials, his mind still 


dwelt upon the text, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want;’’ and the pro- 
mise therein contained did not fail him. 
After considerable hardships, they reached 
the ships, and were heartily welcomed by 
their messmates. From that day the 
officer, who so ably led the party, adhered 
to his determination, and became, through 
the grace of God, a wiser and better man. 
The writer of these paragraphs has traced 
the effects of Arctic solitude upon the chia- 
racter of more than one of those adven- 
turers who so nobly exposed their lives in 
the endeavour to succour a brother sailor. 
Most of the officers connected with the 
search after Sir John Franklin have risen 
rapidly in the service. Many have dis- 
tinguished themselves. in the walks of 
science, and not a few have become noted 
for their increasing piety. It often occurs 
in time of great peril or difficulty that the 
soul is aroused out of the every-day routine 
of existence, and then the most momen- 
tous question is asked, and the answer re- 
turned, by which the future course of life 
is determined. Many of our best and 
bravest men have occasion to look back 
with gratitude upon moments of danger as 
the turning point in their spiritual history, 
and few have had reason to be more thank- 
ful than the subject of this brief sketch. 


BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 


In the mountains of Tyrol, it is the cus- 
tom of the women and children to come out 
when it is bed-time and sing their national 
songs until they hear their husbands, fathers 
and brothers answer them from the hills on 
their return home. On the shores of the 
Adriatic such a custom prevails. There the 
wives of the fishermen come about sunset 
and sing a melody. After singing the first 
stanza, they listen awhile for an answering 
melody from off the water; and continue to 
sing and ‘listen till the well-known voice 
comes borne on the waters, telling that the 
loved one is almost home. How sweet to 
the weary fisherman, as the shadows gather 
around him, must be the songs of the loved 


ones at home, that sing to cheer him; and 


how they must strengthen and tighten the 
links that bind together those humble 
dwellers by the sea! 


CICERO’S STYLE. 


He was a perfect master of a difficult 
art, which he had acquired by great labour, 
and which he practised to the end of his 
life. In clearness, fulness, life, and energy, 
his style has never-been surpassed. The 
only fault is that he sometimes has too 
much of the florid Asiatic style, and that 
his metaphors, which are abundant, are not 
always consistent with propriety and good 
taste. 
guage, this abundance of metaphor, and 
one of the main reasons why Latin is some- 
times difficult to understand, and often 
very difficult to translate. Cicero’s best 
orations are inferior to nothing that the 
Greeks have left, and in some respects I 
think that they are superior. . He han- 
dled the matter that was before him with 
the most perfect skill. He could confuse 
a thing, if he chose, and make a web of 
sophistry which it is almost’ impossible to 
disentangle. What he wished to make 
clear, he could state in the simplest, plain- 
est, and most forcible way, and he gener- 
ally did it in short sentences. His way of 
telling a story or an anecdote is the best 
that could be; he does not weary us; he 
moves on quick, and Jets us off before we 
are tired, which an unskilful teller of 
stories never does. He could be humor- 
ous, sarcastic, ironical, satirical, and when 
he was malignant, his mouth was most foul, 
and his bite most venomous. His argu- 
mentative power, his way of handling given 
facts, and getting out of them all that he 
wanted for his purpose, is really admirable, 
and more admirable than easy to imitate.— 
Long’s Orations of Cicero. 


HOW MUCH WAS A PENNY A DAY? 


Much better wages than it sounds to us. 
An ayricultural paper says that in the time 
of Christ a penny was about equal to fifteen 
of our cents, and as money was then 6 
times as valuable as now, the penny ay 
was as good as 150 of our cents; so that 
the men who worked in the vineyard for 
that, got as good wages as good men now 
generally have in harvest time. The gift 
of the good Samaritan of two pence to the 
landlord to take care of the man who fell 
among thieves, in addition to the raiment, 
the oil and wine, was equivalent to about 
three dollars of our currency, which would 
probably pay for his board two weeks in a 
country tavern where board was very cheap. 
— Congregationalist. 


FIGIAN ETIQUETTE. 


The funniest of all these marks of respect, 
or, as [suppose I should call it, “etiquette,” 
is the “bale mari,’ which is, that if the 
master makes a false step and tumbles down, 
the servant must do so also. I once saw a 
very amusing example of this, and certainly 
a strong proof of the tenacity with which 
these extraordinary people cling to their 
ideas of right and wrong. The great men 
were particularly fond of coming on board 
and dining with us, and as many of them 
could get on pretty well with a sort of 
broken English, and moreover were very 
jolly fellows, always giving us something to 
laugh at in their queer ways and blunders, 
we were seldom é day without one or two. 
One old gentleman came pretty often; he 
was, I suppose, a great swell among the 
Fijians, as he brought a couple of servants 
with him on every occasion. It so hap- 
pened one day when he was dining with us, 
we had champagne; our friend took to it 
kindly, imbibing glass after glass with a 
gusto it did one’s heart good to see. The 
result may be imagined; he got very much 
excited, volunteered a dance, &c., and finally, 
when a party of us who were going ashore 
landed him, he would hear of nothing but 
our accompanying him home. Nothing 
loth to see the end, three of us went, and I 
certainly never regretted it, or laughed so 
much in my life. We had not gone two 
hundred yards, when his highness capsized, 
and came down with a run, head foremost. 
What was our astonishment when down 
went the two followers also, in precisely the 
same manner! Then upstarted the chicf— 
ditto his servants. A few steps further on, 
up went the old fellow’s toes; it was ditto 
with his followers too, and we, after assist- 
ing the dignitary to rise, kept half an eye 
behind, watching the movements going on, 
expecting the Jacks had been plying the 
servants with rum; but no, they rose with 
the greatest gravity, and marched on as 
eteady as grenadiers, only going down as | 


But this is a fault of the Latin Jan-- 


often as their master came to grief. Now I 
began to see the real state of the case, and 
every muscle in my face ached the day after 
with the constant roar of laughter we had 


7 ye up during our wonderful progress. 


After sundry falls and risings again, the 
chief subsided into a slight hollow, out of 
which he made one or two efforts to rise; 
then quickly crossing his legs and smiling 
benigoly, he began reciting a long story, 
containing, I have no doubt, the narrative 
of the mighty deeds he had done. We 
watched him a short time, and then, tired 
of laughing, wished him good night. The 
last thing we saw on turning back was the 
recumbent forms of master and men. Such 
was my personal introduction to the “ bale 
mari,’”’ which is, -without exception, the 
most curious custom [ ever met with.—A 
Cruise in the Pacific. | 


A FAST LIFE. 


A ‘fast life’ cannot be lived with impu- 
nity. In this field of waste and disorder, 
as in every other, God’s violated law, how- 
ever it may be forgotten, never fails to as- 
sert and vindicate*itself. vicious die 
early.”” They fade like shadows, or tumble 
like wrecks and ruins into the grave—often 
when quite young, almost always before 
forty.. ‘‘Bloody men,”’ says the Psalmist, 
“shall not live out half their days;’”’ and 
the remark is equally true of “fast’’ men. 
They live. unsteady, spend their twelve 
hours in six, turn night into day, or use for 
carousal or dissipation time that should be 
used for rest; and in their rush in the 
chase of pleasure get out of sight and into 
darkness, while others are in the glow and 
glory of life. Many a man, and many a 
woman too, dies thus long before their time. 
They keep such a constant steam that the 
boiler is consumed or explodes. The ma- 
chinery is destroyed by reckless speed, and 
its inevitable wear and tear.—ZJtev. Bin- 


ney. 


THE EFFECT OF HABIT. 


The magistrate takes his seat in front of 
the shed in which we occupy the back- 
ground, as though the spot had been select- 
ed for our convenience as spectators to be- 
hold an amusing exhibition. A criminal is 
now summoned from the interior. He hob- 
bles out and squats down in terror before 
the judge—the crime of which he is ac- 
cused is stated to him—he denies it—he is 
urged by various motives to confess his guilt 
—perhaps he knows that confession is only 
another word for execution—therefore he 
still denies—the magistrate assumes an air 
of indignation at his obstinacy—and now 
begins the work of his tormentor, the man 
with the ringed cheek, who has hitherto 
stood by, waiting the word of command. 
He has many means at his disposal, but the 
one selected fof the present instance was 
a short iron maul. It would simply excite 
disgust were I to enter into detail. Suffice 
it to say that after writhing and rolling on 
the ground and screaming with. agony for 
nearly half an hour, the unfortunate wretch 
was assisted to his den, a mass of wounds 
and bruises, pitiable to behold, leaving his 
judge not a whit the wiser. Shall I be 
credited when I say that, in process of time, 
such spectacles as these passed unheeded 
and almost unfelt—that the sufferings of 
our fellow-creatures, which at first we shud- 
dered at, and almost fainted to behold, we 
lived to regard with unconcern? Strange 
and unnatural as it may at first appear, 
such, nevertheless, was the fact; and what 
makes this apathy more surprising, is that 
we knew at the time the extreme probability 
of our being ourselves subjected to Bimilar 
treatment.—Narrative of Two Years’ Im- 
prisonment in Burmah. 


A WAITING SERVANT. 


Soon after I began to exercise the public 


*ministry, while I was comparatively young 


and inexperienced, I received a word from 
@ poor man, which has served me for a les- 
son on the point for more than twenty years. 
In the course of visitation one day, I en- 
tered a house where an aged labourer was 
sitting in his chair, unable, from the nature 
of his ailments, to lie down, either by night 
or day. In his health and strength he had 
been a disciple of Jesus, and in his age and 
suffering he was enjoying, in large measure, 
the consolations of God. In answer to my 
first inquiry, he said, with a smile on his 
wrinkled face, and a glimmer of mirthful- 
ness in his half-closed eyes, “I am promo- 
ted noo.” In further conversation he ex- 
plained his meaning thus:—‘‘I was lang 
the Lord’s workin’ servant; and noo he has 


promoted me to be his waztin’ servant.” 


BRIGHT FOOLS. 


In Ramsey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences” there is 
an interesting chapter illustrating this-sub- 
ject. The “parish idiots” say some of the 
brightest things in the books. The con- 
gregation of Lunan, in Forfarshire, were in 
the habit of sleeping under the sermon. 
Jamie Fraser, however, the parish idiot, 
always kept awake. The minister, very 
naturally, was annoyed by this habit, and 
one Sunday undertook to reprove it—‘“ You 
see even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, does not 
fall asleep as so many of you are doing.”’ 

Jamie did not relish this personality. 
Few people like to be singled out and 
talked to in meeting, and this direct allu- 
sion roused Jamie’s latent wit, and he 
replied: | 

‘An’ I hadna been an idiot, I wad ha’ 
been sleeping too !’”’ 

Another of the parish idiots lived in 
Peebles, and was known as Daft Yedie. 
Daft Yedie once met a gentleman with a 
club foot, and*fell to philosophizing on so 
strange a phenomenon. He went up and 
surveyed it attentively, and said compas- 
sionately, “It is a great pity, it spoils the 
boot!” 

Daft Yedie had got hold of one end of a 
great truth, for it isa fair question whether 
fops in general are worth the leather and 
cloth which must be accommodated to their 
person. 

Idiots manifest a religious nature some- 
times very strongly. John McLymont was 
for preaching, and one Sunday he got into 
the pulpit in advance of the minister. 

“Come down, sir, immediately!” said 
the minister, on arriving. 

na,” was the reply; ye 
come up wi me. This is a perverse gen- 
eration, and faith, they need us baith.”’ 

Mr. Ramsey cites another case among 
the parish idiots, showing an activity of the 
religious nature so intense as to shatter the 
physical organism, and set the mind free 
on its endless progress. The poor boy 
asked permission to come to the Lord’s 
table. The clergyman at first refused, 
thinking, no doubt, the rite would be dese- 
crated, and the petitioner did not know 
what he said. At length the clergyman 
yielded, however, to the earnestness of the 
_ boy, who was deeply and even vio- 
ently affected with the ceremony. All the’ 
way home he was heard to exclaim, “OI 
have seen the pretty man!” referring to 
the Lord Jesus, whom he approached in 
the sacrament. When he went to rest at 
night, he kept repeating the words, ‘‘O I 
have seen the pretty man!” He did not 
come down in the morning, and on going 
to his bed, they found the body had given 
way; the soul had left it, and risen among 
the glories it had thirsted for. | 


— 


Steam Power OF GREAT BritTaIn.— 
The steam power of Great Britain in ships, 
locomotives, and manufactories, is esti- 
mated at no less than ten million horses, 
or about one hundred millions of men. Weé* 
can infer from this how the steam-engine 
increases the productive power of labour. 


wife together. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


LONG LIFE NOT ALWAYS BEST. 


After all, the mere period of our stay in 
this world, whether long or short, is not the 
great fact of our being. It is the world 
beyond that gives this mortal life all its im- 
port. Life is nothing, and more an empt 
name, apart from immortality. But, wit 
eternity in view, our allotted time of three- 
score yeafs and ten, the thousand years of 
the antediluvian patriarchs, and the brief 
span of childhood’s hour, are alike objects 
of the most solemn and impressive grandeur. 
The sorrow-stricken patriarch of Uz, in view 
of the vanity of this life, and the glory of 
that which is to come, might well say, Who 
would live always? 

There are advantages, doubtless, in a 
long life. What opportunities of useful- 
ness, what seasons for improvement, what 
treasured stores of wisdom, what conquests 
of heroic virtue would not be opened to one, 
evén in such a world as this, by the long 
life of a Methuselah! 
sins, sorrows, and corroding cares to coun- 
terbalance it all! 

If, at this distance, we were called upon 
to select a mortal career from the lives: of 
all the people before the flood, ean we say 
there would be more to win us in the weary 

ilgrimage of Lamech or Methuselah, than 
in the half-finished existence of a translated 
Enoch, or the early doom of a martyred 
Abel? Why, then, should we think of loss 
and failure in the departure of our youthful 
and gifted dead—the young man in his 
noontide strength, the maiden in her 
womanly glory, the infant in its budding 
sweetness? 
«QO, hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty, fair as brief, 
Perhaps thy brightness had been stained, 
With lawless passion or with grief. 
Now, not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies.” 
+—Halsey's Life- Pictures. 


COFFEE. 


At the time Columbus discovered Ame- 
rica it had never been known or used. It 
only grew in Arabia and Upper Ethiopia. 
The discovery of its use as a beverage is 
ascribed to the Superior of a monastery in 
Arabia, who, desirous of preventing the 
monks from sleeping at their nocturnal 
services, made them drink the infusion of 
coffee, upon the report of the shepherds, 
who observed that their flocks were more 
lively after browsing on the fruit of that 
plant. Its reputation spread through the 
adjacent countries, and in about two hun- 
dred years it had reached Paris. A single 
plant brought there in 1714, became the 
parent stock of all the French coffee planta- 
tions in the West Indies. The Dutch 
introduced it into Java and the East In- 
dies, and the French and Spanish all over 
South America and the West Indies. The 
extent of the consumption can now hardly 
be realized. 


— 


THE JACKALS OF INDIA. 


The Rev. J. M, Thoburn is itinerating 
in India, with a native friend, whom he 
calls “Samuel.” In the Pittsburg Advocate 
he has a letter, written from ‘“‘ Huldwanee,”’ 
concluding thus: 

‘‘The jackals are very plenty around this 
village, and they make the night hideous 
with their howling. A jackal is a little 
larger than a red fox, and resembles a fox 
somewhat, but is more clumsy and wolfish 
looking. They feed on carrion and offal, 
and are not only harmless, but really useful 
in this hot climate, where such scavengers 
are greatly needed. Their manner of howl- 
ing is — They come quietly around 
the village in all directions, each running 
alone, looking for something to eat, and all 
keeping very quiet till some one gives a 
quick, sharp yelp. Then another takes up 
the cry, and then two or three more, and so 
on, till it seems that hundreds are scream- 
ing in every direction. One yells like a boy 
whooping through the village, another howls 
like a moaning dog, another yelps like a 
fox, twenty others scream in a chorus, and 
finally all join in an uproar like a thousand 
eats fighting ang screeching, with a hun- 


dred boys looking on and screaming with 


delight. At this point the uproar becomes 
hideous beyond description. ‘This lasts for 
two or three minutes, when all becomes 
uiet again, till some one gives the signal 
or a fresh howl.” 


PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Upon the wisdom contained in proverbs 
one need not dilate. 
read” it and profit by it., 
these bitter-sweet nuts of literature has been 


compiled by Walter N. Kelly, which offers 


a choice selection of proverbs of all nations, 
with an entertaining comment. Mr. Kelly’s 
book consists of British proverbs, grouped 
together and fraternized with continental 
equivalents, and sometimes with oriental 
examples, all of which are translated and 
explained by the compiler. We make the 
following extracts from the unique volume: 


Proverbs on love in English are for the 


most part sarcastic or jocular, and few of 


them can be compared, for grace and eleva- 
tion of feeling, with those of Italy. We 
have not parallels in our language for the 


following :—“ Love knows no measure’”— 


there are no bounds to its trustfulness and 
devotion ;. ‘‘He who has love in his heart, 
has spurs in his sides;”’ ‘‘ Love rules with- 
out law;” “Love rules his kingdom without 
a‘sword ;” Love knows not labour;” Love 
is a master of all arts.” The French have 
one proverb on the sovereign might of love, 
which they borrowed from the sublime 
phrase in the Song of Solomon, “Love is 
stronger than death;’”’ and another express- 
ed in language of their chivalric forefathers, 
‘‘ Love subdues all but the ruffian’s heart.” 
Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 


This proverb probably came to us from 
Italy; but alas! it happens too often in all 
countries that ‘‘Wedlock rides in the sad- 
dle, and repentance on the croup.” (French.) 
Better a tocher [dower] in her than wi’ her—-Scotch. 
A man’s best fortune or his worst, is his wife. 


“The day you marry you kill or cure 
yourself.” (Spanish.) ‘‘Use great pru- 
dence and circumspection,” says Lord Bur- 
leigh to his son, “in choosing thy wife, for 
from thence will spring all thy future good 
or evil; and it is an action of life like unto 
a stratagem of war, wherein a man can err 
but once.” 

The gude or ill hap o’ gude or ill life 


- [s the gude or ill choice o’a gude or ill wife.—-Scotch. 


There is a Spanish rhyme much to the 
same effect: 


Him that has a good wife no evil in life that may 
not be borne, can befall. 


Him that has a bad wife no good thing in life can } 


‘ chance to, that good you may call. 
Put your hand in the creel, and take out either an 
adder or an eel. 


That’s matrimony. ‘In buying horses 


‘and taking a wife, shut your eyes and com- 


mend yourself to God.” (Jtalian.) ‘‘ Mar- 

riages are not as they are made, but as they 

turn out.” (Jtalian.) 

There’s but ane gude wife in the country, and ilka 
man thinks he’s got her.— Scotch. 

It is a pleasant delusion while it lasts, 
and it is not incurable. Instances of com- 
plete recovery from it are not rare. 

A man may woo where he will, but must wed 

where he’s weired.—Scotch. 
That is, where he is fated to wed. This is 
exactly equivalent to the English saying, 
Marriages are made in heaven, 

the meaning of which Dean Trench appears 
to me to mistake, when he speaks with ad- 
miration of its ‘religious depth and beauty.” 
I cannot find in it a shadow of religious sen- 
timent. It simply implies that it is not 


‘forethought, inclination, or mutual fitness 


that has the largest share in bringing man 
More efficient than all 


And yet how many | 


‘‘He who runs may 
A little book of 


these is the forse of circumstances, or what 
people vaguely call chance, fate, fortune, 
and so forth. In the French version of the 
adage, ‘‘ Marriages are written in heaven,” 
we find the special formula of Oriental fa- 
talism; and fatalism is every where the 
popular creed respecting marriage. Hence, 
as Shakspeare says, 

The ancient saying is no heresy— 

Hanging and wiving go by destiny. 

Old pottage is sooner heated than new-made. 


An old flame is sooner revived than a new 
one kindled. ‘One always returns to one’s 
first love’? (French). ‘‘True love never 
grows hoary” (Italian). 

: Love and light cannot be hid, 

Love and a cough cannot be hid. 

The French add smoke to these irrepres- 
sible things. La gate is sometimes enume- 
rated with them; and the Danes say, “ Po- 
verty and love are hard to hide.” 

Love and lordship like not fellowship, 
Kindness comes awill.—Scotch. 
That is, love cannot be forced. The Ger- 
mans couple it in that respect with singing. 
“Who would be loved must love,” say the 
Italians; and “Love is the very price at 
which love is to be bought.” 
Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide not. 

Whether or not that’ heaven is ever found 
on earth is a question which each man must 
decide from his own experience. ‘He 
that has a wife has strife,” say the French, 
and the Italian proverb-mongers take an 
unhandsome advantage of the fact that in 
their language the words ‘“‘wife”’ and 
“woes” differ only by letter. St. Jerome 
declares that ‘“ Whoever is free from wrang- 
ling is a bachelor.” | | 
A smoky chimney and a scolding wife are two bad 

companions. 

The Scotch couple together ‘A leaky 
house and a scolding wife,” in which they 
follow Solomon: ‘A continual dropping on 
& vory rainy day and a contentious woman 
are alike.’ ‘It is better to dwell in the 
corner of a housetop than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house.” 


DISCIPLINE IN: CHILDHOOD. 


Young people who have been habitually 
gratified in all their desires will not only 
‘more indulge in capricious desires, but will 
infallibly take it more amiss, when the feel- 
ing or happiness of others require that they 
should be thwarted, than those who have 
been practically trained to the habit of sub- 
duing and training them, and consequently 
will, in general, sacrifice the happiness of 
others to their own selfish indulgence. To 
what else is the selfishness of princes and 
other great people attributed? Itis in vain 
to think of cultivating principles of genero- 
sity and beneficence by mere exhortation 
and reasoning. Nothing but the practical 
habit of overcoming our own selfishness, 
and of familiarly encountering privations 
and discomfort on account of others, ever 
enables us to do it when required. And, 
therefore, I am firmly persuaded that indul- 
gence infallibly produces selfishness and 
hardness of heart, and that nothing but 
pretty severe discipline and control can lay 
the foundation of a magnanimous character. 
—Lord Jeffrey. 


Farm and Garden. 


AsusE oF Horses.—A writer in 
the Ohio Farmer very justly complains of 
the too common abuse and neglect of old 
horses—or those which are past their prime. 
They are made to break the colts, and often 
work with them, thus requiring quicker 
movements than are natural, or than the old 
horse is able to give without straining and 
injury. old horse,’ he says, “should 
not haul his load to town, and then be forced 
to trot back. It does not injure him as 
much to do the heavy work with slow mo- 
tion, as to do the light jobs at a quick gait.”’ 
He should also have, as he requires, more 
time to eat and rest, and his place in the 
stable should not be taken by the colts, so 
that he is turned into the yard. The writer 
further remarks (and we cannot but con- 
demn the abuse, and hope it may become 
less common,) that the last part of a 
horse’s life may be more profitable, if rightly 
used, than the first part. There is more 
comfort and less danger in working old 
horses. We understand them, and they 
understand us; and we should be as willing 
‘to conform to their wishes. It would be 
more humane, as well as more profitable, to 
use them as they should be, as long as it 
would pay, and then take them out and 
shoot them down. But the practice of 
many is to knock them about as much as 
they will bear, and pay well, and then trade 
them off to some more inhuman wretch 
than themselves. 


PRESERVING Posts.—After filling up 
the hole with dirt, put one or two shovel- 
fuls of wood ashes around the post. Leached 
ashes will do. Twenty-eight years ago my 
father fenced a garden this way, and the 
posts are as sound as ever. The soil is 
light sand.— William Silcox, Frome, South- 
wold, C. W. 3 


CuesteR County Burrer.—The best 
butter in this country is admitted by con- 
noisseurs to be made in the dairies of Ches- 
ter and Delaware counties in Pennsylvania, 
from meadows a hundred years in grass, 
and which the owners never think of plough- 
ing up. The sod is said to be a foot thick, 
and consequently little affected by drouth. 
This butter is appropriated by the markets 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and a person once accustomed to its 
aroma and flavour, becomes fastidious for 
life in that article. The dairy people work 
their butter with a damp cloth, upon a mar- 
ble or hard wood slab, (instead of a bowl 
and ladle)—rinsing and wringing the cloth 
in cold water as often as it becomes satu- 
rated with the milk. The butter will not 
become waxy or salvy by this process, as it 
is made perfectly dry, with half the manipu- 
lation. A single trial will convince of this. 
Of course the butter must be salted and 
cooled, and time allowed for the salt to be 
entirely dissolved before it is worked for 
packing, or for the table. The cloth must 
be close in texture, and not at all linty—a 
lump of ice will prevent the butter becom- 
ing oily in very warm weather. An ounce 
and a half will be found about the right 

uantity of salt for a pound of butter by 
this process, as the cloth extracts more salt 
than the ladle.— Country Gent. 

Corn.—Here is a fact worth knowing, if 


true. William 8. Morgan, of Warren county, 
Indiana, writes, that seed from the butt-end 


of the ear of corn, will ripen its product all 


at the same time, and some three weeks 
earlier than seed from the little end of the 
same ear. He recommends farmers always 
to break their seed corn ears in two in the 
middle, and always use the butt-end for 
seed.—Farmer’s Advocate. 


Sow1na Peas AND Oats TOGETHER.— 
S. E. Todd, in the Ohio Farmer, recom- 
mends sowing these two crops together. He 
says:—Raising a crop of oats and peas on 
the same ground, at the same time, is often 
attended with good success; and when the 
object is grain for feeding stock of any 


| kind, it is a much better way to sow oats 


with the peas, than to sow nothing but peas. 
Peas are far more productive when they 
have something to sustain them, than when 
allowed to grow as they may in a prostrate 
or half-erect position. No grain will fruc- 
tify as well when prostrate as when kept in 
an erect position. One object, then, -in sow- 
ing peas and oats together, is to have the 
oats sustain the peas until the grain has 
matured. In order to accomplish this ob- 
ject most effectually, the oats must not be 
sowed more than half as thick as they are 
when other grain is sown with them. Every 
good farmer knows that when oats are sown 
very thick, the straw is quite slender; but 


when they are {not very close together, the 


| 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
ia.— Professor E.D. | 


straw is quite strong, coarse, and stiff, and 
will remain erect much longer. Now, by 
sowing about half as many oats per acre as 
is necessary for a full crop, and by sowing 
at the same time as many peas as are usually 
sown, a much better crop may be raised than 
if nothing but the peas be sown; because 
the oats will keep the peas erect, and they 
will fill the better, and require less labour 
to harvest the crop. I know that most 
farmers do not like to sow mixed seed of 
any kind, but when the grain is all to be 
consumed on the farm, it matters little 
whether it is mingled before it is sown or 
afterwards. Peas and oats, ground with 
Indian corn, or without corn, make a most 
excellent food, especially for fattening swine; 
and many good farmers sow oats and peas 
for the express purpose of fattening swine, 
by giving them a good start in the fatten- 
ing process in the early part of the season, 
before Indian corn has matured enough for 
feeding.« 

EXPERIMENT IN GERMINATING Conn.— 
The Springfield Republican states that four 
boxes of earth, alike in quality and exposure 
to light and heat, were planted at the same 
time with corn from a single ear, and placed 
recently in a physician’s office. In one box 
dry corn was planted; in another the seed 
was soaked in clean warm water; in the 
third the seed was soaked in a solution of 
lime-water; in the fourth the seed was 
soaked in chloride of lime and copperas 
water, equal parts. One week afterwards the 
box planted with dry corn had not germina- 
ted, the second box had just commenced to 
germinate, the third box was just showing 
its green blades, and in the fourth box the 
blades were nearly three inches high. Cop- 
peras will keep birds and worms from eating 
the seed, and one pound will soak seed 
enough for twenty acres. 


Column, 


MORNING HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


BY COUSIN CARRIE, 
I see the glorious sun arise 
With beauty in his beams; 
To pay my early sacrifice 
I leave my morning dreams. 


Where’er my steps shall lead this day, 
May I look up to Thee; 

And in my studies, work, or play, 
O! may I faithful be. 


And when I seek my peaceful bed, 
O! may thine angels’ wings 
Still hover lightly o’er my head, 
’Till the new morning springs. 
— Chris. Register. 


BREAKFAST 'TABLE-TALK, 
BY REY. JOHN TODD, D.D. 

On a very cold, wintry morning, the boys, 
who had come to keep New Year’s with their 
uncle, came down to breakfast the moment 
the bell rang. The winds howled over the 
fields, murmured through the limbs of the 
bare trees, and where they could, whistled 
through the key-hole. Every few moments a 
heavy gust would beat against the old house, 
but it stood firm. It was very plain there 
would be no going out to play on that day; 
and it was just as plain that the boys had 
come down to breakfast with sharp appetites. 
** Boys,” said the uncle, when all were 
seated at the table, ‘“‘ what were you disputing 


about so early this morning? Perhaps I can 


help one or both of you.” 

“Why,” said John, about twelve years of 
age, ‘we were wondering why God is so 
often called ‘Providence.’ Why should he 
have such a name? I said it was because he 
provides things, and James says that can’t be 
the reason, because he also guards us, and 
yet we don’t call him ‘Guardence!’” 

‘‘You have both studied Latin?” 

A little, uncle.” 

‘“‘ What does pro video mean ?” 

‘‘It means to see before, does it not ?” 

‘‘Yes. Now tell me how long it has taken 
to get this breakfast ready ?” 

‘How long? Why, sir, it may be an hour.” 

‘Why, it has taken thousands of years to 
get this breakfast ready for your eating!” 

‘QO, uncle! how can that be?” 

“Let us see. What fish is that before you?” 

‘Salmon, sir.” 

“Very well. He probably was hatched up 
some river in Greenland, several years ago, 
and has been kept to grow, till he was a 
large fish. But it took years and years for 
the trees to grow out of which the vessel 
was built that went to Greenland after him. 
That tea, which your aunt is pouring out, 
most likely grew at the foot of the hills in 
China, hundreds of miles from the ship that 


brought it here. That coffee, many years | 


ago, for I have had it in my keeping ten 
years, grew in Java; a long while ago that 
mutton chop grew in Canada, and the sheep 
were driven to us here. That salt was made 
from the waters of the ocean at one of the 
West India Islands. The wheat, that our 
bread was made of, grew in Missouri. That 
butter was made in Vermont. That sugar in 
your coffee was made in the Island of Cuba. 
That pepper, which I sprinkle on my meat, 
grew in Ceylon. Those cups were made in 
France. That tin coffee-pot had to be dug 
out of the mines in England. That cream is 
the grass and hay of our own fields turned 
into milk. Now, don’t you see, my boys, how 


much time, and care, and labour, and seeing 


before (pro videre), it has cost to get one 
comfortable breakfast ready for my hungry 
nephews? God does all this; he foresees, 
provides it all, brings all these things to- 
gether, at the right time and the right place, 
and thus he is called Providence, or the Fore- 
seer.” 

“But, uncle, you said it had taken thou- 
sands of years to get this breakfast ready. 
We can’t see that?” 

‘‘What was our breakfast cooked with ?” 

‘‘Cooked with! Why, with the fire, sir!” 

‘* Yes, and what was the fire made of ?” 

Made of coal.” 

“To be sure. And that coal was made 
under the ground thousands of years ago; 
pro-vided for this very purpose. And thus 
God goes before us years and ages before we 
are born; foresees what we shall need, and 
get it all ready. This is pro-viding—foresee- 
ing. And thus he is called Providence, or 
the Foreseer. Do you now understand it?” 

“Thank you, uncle, it’s all plain now !”— 
Sunday-school Times. 

DEATH OF A CHILD. 
There used to be asmall foot climbing on our stair; 
There used to be a blithe step running here and 
there; 
The mem’ry of a sweet voice lingers on mine ear; 
It mocks the lonely silence ever reigning here! 


We had a little plaything in our garden bowers; 

We loved a little white hand plucking garden 
flowers; 

Then tree, and shrub, and blossom, well-known 
friends became, 

And welcome were the spring birds coupled with 
his name. 


I used to feel a soft hand patting on my cheek, 

I used to kiss two soft lips—loved to hear them 
speak ; 

Then, merry was the playing on our parlour floor; 

Now, naught is left but silence—silence evermore! 


DON’T TATTLE. 

Children, don’t talk about each other. 
Don’t call one of your schoolmates ugly, 
another stingy, another cross, behind their 
backs. It is the meanest sort of sin. Even 
if they are ugly, stingy, or cross, it does you 
no good to repeat it. It makes you love to 
tell of faults—it makes you uncharitable—_ 
your soul grows smaller—your heart loses its 
generous blood, when you tattle about your 
friends. Tell all the good you know about 
them, and carry the sins to your own heart; 
or else tell them to God, and ask him to par- 
don them. That will be Christ-like. If any 


body says to you, “O that Mary Willis did 
such a naughty thing!” call to mind some 
virtue that Mary possesses, and hold it up to 
her praise. For your own sake, learn to make 
thie a habit. 


lay’s History of England. Boston Edition, 

e Divine Purpose Explained; or, All Thin 
Decreed, yet Evil not Caused nor Freedom ta 
rn and the Glory of God the End of All. By 

v. George Morton. 12mo. $1. 
Evenings with the Doctrines. By N. Adams, D.D. 


$1.25. 

Christ in History. By Rev. R. Turnbull, D.D. 
$1.25. 

Man, Moral and Physical; or, the Influence of 


PUBLICATIONS.-—Volume V. Macau- 
or 


Health and Disease on Religious Experience. By 


Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D. 12mo. $1. 


_ True Stories of the Days of Washington. 75 cts, 


The Gold Thread. A Story forthe Young. By 
Rev. Norman McLeod, D.D. 30 cents. 
Morning. A Collection of Short Stories. 30 cts. 
The Haven and Prize. Comprising “The Ha. 
ven and the Home” and “The Race and the Prize” 
in one volume. By the author of “Captain Vi- 
car’s Life.” 18mo. 25cents. 
The Soldier’s and Sailor's Manual. Limp cov- 
ers. 20cents. . 
- The Soldier’s Text-Book ; or, Confidence in Time 
of War. By R. J. R. Macduff, D.D. Limp 15 
cents; paper, 5 cents. : 
Roughing It, with Alick Baillie, Parochial 
— North Britain, and Elsewhere. 75 
cents. 
«#*, Any ofthe above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. | 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
may 4—3t 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING ‘OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
ghting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 

SOLD ALSO BY ° 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ww. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Se hae > 2 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, II. 
feb 16—tf 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, ag" — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 


| Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 


J==@ All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extenaion was made at the above 
works. 3 JOHN GIBSON, 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 

TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. / 

s book has been prepared with great care, 

and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 

in our churches. It has received the highest com- 

mendation from the most competent judges, and 

has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 

isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 

and public worship. Choirs'will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. <A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 

Baltimore, or 

J. D. THORPE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nov 17—26t 


MALGAM BELLS—At prices within the 
A reach of every Church, Behsel- eons Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costing 
less than half other metals, or twelve and a half 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t 


M. 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 


May 11, 1861, 


Market Streets, Phi 
BSaunpers and Corrtanp Saunpens, Princi 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. of “The Press;” Hon. B, 
Browne, Philadelp ia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 


jlameuee? J. Leisenrin » President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, aid Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom Aave sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give théir 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re. 
specting this Seminary. 
- A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 
The Terms for a session of five months are 
Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
at home, $100; for 
$133. No extra 
—tf 


—For 
spend Saturday and Sunda 

ermanent Boarding Pupils, 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1 


OARDING.SCHOOL— 7b be opened this Sum- 
mer at Lausanne, Switzeriand.—Pupils will 


acquire a ready use of the’ French and German 
Languages, be prepared for American Col- 
oges. 


References.—L. Ph. de. Luze, Swiss Consul, 
New York; 8. 8. Lee, Esq., Baltimore, (whose 
son is now under tuition to the undersigned); 
Hon. Martin Van Buren, ex-President of the 

Prospectus, to be had at the Office of the 
Presbyterian, or of the Director, 
Professor EDWARD KRAFFT, 
No. 89 Saratoga street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Krafft leaves for Europe July 20th, per 
United States Mail steamer Arago. Should any 

upils be entrusted to his care, on or beforé the 

ay mentioned, he would be happy to contribute 
all in his power to their welfare Ai comfort dur- 
ing the voyage. ap 20—4t®* 


EST CHESTER ACADEMY.—The West 
Chester Academy, at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, within two hours’ ride from Philadel- 
hia,. by the Pennsylvania Central and the Weat 
hester Direct Railroad, will commence its Sum- 
mer Term of five months on the first day of May 
next. The School, therefore, is in session during 
the summer months. Average number of Stu. 
dents Ninety, under the charge of Nine Teachers, 
The French, German, and — Languages are 
taught by native resident Teachers of tacit and 
experience. For Catalogues, &c., ope to 
WILLIAM F. WYERS, A. M., Princi ipal. 
ap 6—8t 


MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Estad- 
lished in 1855. 
To supply Families and Schools with the best 
Teachers. | 
To aid Teachers to suitable appointments. 
Be: buy and sell School properties on commis- 
sion. 
To give Parents information of good Schools. 
To sell any kind of School Merchandise at /arge 
discounts from retail prices. 
N. B. Any book sent by mail at Publisher’s 
rice. 
’ *,* For complete Prospectus address, with 
G.8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
No. 596 Broadway, New York; 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
mar 16—13t eow 


DGEHILL SCHOOL-—Princeton, New Jersey. 
—This Institution was founded in 1829. 


stamp, 


preparation for Co lege or for a business life, and 
its success is seen in the large number of its pupils 
who are already eminent in the learned profes- 
sions, and in other walks of life. It affords every 
advantage for the education of Boys in all the 
departments of a complete School Course. The 
health and morals of each are properly cared for. 
The number of Students is limited to Forty. 

Terms.—$250 per annum. Modern Languages 
and Music extra. New Pupils are received at any 
time when there are vacancies, and charged from 
the time of admission. 

For Circulars or other information, address 

Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Prinei 
ap 13—5t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankfort, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The 
Summer Session will commence May Ist. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to ae their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON. 
ap 27—tf _ Principal and Superintendent, 


ELAWARE WATER-GAP CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL.—Thorough Instruction in Eng- 
lish Studies, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, &c. Number of Boarders limited to 
twenty. For Circulars address the Principals. 
Rev. H. 8. HOWELL, A. M., 
ap 27—tf Rev. C. M. BLAKE, A. M. 


FAMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
noes and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION DURING 

APRIL, 1861.—No. 821 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Adam and His Times. By John M. Lowrie, D.D., 
author of “Esther and Her Times,” and Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 12mo, pp. 291, Price 60 cents. Post- 
age 13 cents. 

This is a volume rich in theological instruction, 
yet every page is level to the comprehension of 
the unlearned reader. 

SERIES FOR YOUTH. ILLUSTRATED. 

Mackerel Will. By the author of “Gilbert 
Gresham,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. Price 25 and 
30 cents. Postage 7 cents. 

An exceedingly instructive book for young 


readers, ee the life, temptations, struggles, 


and final history of a fisher boy in England. 

The Child’s Mission. By Mrs. Sarah 8. T. Wal- 
lace. 18mo, pp. 44, Price 15 cts. Postage 2 cts. 

A sweet little tale for children, and not without 
important instruction for grown people. 

The Child’s Pilgrim’s ess. Part First. 
32mo, pp. 192. Part Second, Christiana and Her 
Children. 32mo, pp. 192. Muslin, gilt. Price 
50 cents. Postage 5 cents. 

Henry Burney; or,a Talk About Angels. By 
Mrs. C. A. Bradshaw. 18mo, pp. 129. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 5 cents. ; 

It contains much rich and precious instruction 
carefully drawn from the word of God, and is so 
written as to make it eminently attractive to 
children. 

The Lost Key. By the author of “The Little 
Watercress Sellers.” Illustrated by a Number of 
Engravings. 18mo, pp. 252. Price 35 and 40 
cents. Postage 8 cents. 

Hidden Treasure. An Allegory. By the 
Rev. Loyal Young, D.D. 18mo, pp. 67. Priee 
15 cents. Postage 2 cents. 

A very beautiful and scriptural little book, pre- 
senting much valuable truth in a form which 
might, with great profit to the young, be far 
oftener adopted than it is. 

18m0 TRACT. 

Infinite Love and Endless Punishment ; or, The 
Infinity of God’s Love a Warrant for the End- 
less Punishment of Sin. By the Rev. Isaac V. 
Brown, D.D. Pp. 40. Price 3 cents. Pegtage 1 
cent. 

A little volume on an immeasurably important 
subject, from the pen of a vigorous thinker, and 
one of the most venerable ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Catechism of Scripture History in German, 

Der Kinder-Katechismus der Biblischen Ges- 
chichte. In four parts. Price 6 cents each. They 
may be bought separately. may 4—4t 


Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 


Philadelphia. 
jan 26—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, lia » &e., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. - 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing ‘J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ADD, WEBSTER & COMPANY’S TIGHT 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES—Are 
noted for their remarkable Simplicity and 
Strength. They Stitch, Hem, Bind, Fell, Run, 
and Gather, without Basting. making the Stitch 
alike on both sides of the work. They sew equal- 
ly well the lightest and the heaviest fabrics, with 
any cotton thread or silk. 

We give below a sample of the numberless 
Testimonials which we are constantly receiving 
from those having our Machines in use: . 

From the Rev. J. C. Watson, D.D., Milton, Pa. 

Messrs. Lapp, Wesster & Co.—Gentlemen—lIt 
gives me pleasure to add my testimony to that 
of many others, in favour of the Sewing Machine 
which I purchased from you several months ago. 
In every particular, tt has met our most sanguine 
expectations. My daughter had no knowledge of 
the operation of the Machine when it was first 
obtained, but in a few days every difficulty was 
overcome, and now she can work with it with 
every possible facility. I can, and I do conscien- 
tiously, recommend its use to every family who 
wishes to purchase, being assured that they will 
never regret their choice, should they be so fortu- 
natg as to make their purchase from you. Truly 
yours, James C. WarTson. 

Milton, Pa., Nov. 10, 1860. 
Prices reduced to $50 and upwards. 
LADD, WEB -TER, & CO, 
No. 921 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ap 13—13t 


AMILY SCHOOL.—A Presbyterian Minister, 
thirty miles from New York, in a retired, 
elevated, and healthy village, having two Sons 
in preparation for College, under a competent 
Usher, who devotes all his time to a few Pupils, 
pees to receive into his Family three or four 
ys, giving them all the care and attention of 
Sons. Only those of good character and disposi- 
tion received. Anxious Parents wishing a safe 
and happy home for their Sons, it is believed will 
find this an eligible opening. 
Terms.—$125 per Session of twenty-two weeks; 
one-half in advance. No extras. 
Session opens May 20th, 1861. Address 
“INSTRUCTOR,” 
care of the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, D.D., No. 23 Centre 
street, New York, from whom also .information 
may be obtained. may 4—3t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—EZstablished 


have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. Ad 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
poy he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east. of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
| Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


OW WITHIN 


MaAcuHINEs. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Evras: Hows, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baxer Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established by the 

Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 


greatly reduced prices. 

The moderate — at which Machines, ag 8 
the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stam 
ed under our patents and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baker Sewine Macuine ComPary, 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
| & Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stamped 
under my patent of September 10, 1816. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
‘legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 
and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 
found. Hows, Jr. 

feb 9—28t 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8: MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper die- 


the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 3 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


$10.00 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
07” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


ts aim has always been to furnish a thorough 


in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and - 


REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated Noisetess Sewing 


Baker Machine, with important improvements, at - 


continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 


x; 
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